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Thousands of companies use Kardex“*Fact-Power”to spotlight sales  The“Fact-Power” of Dexigraph makes field contacts faster and sim- | 


and market facts that executives need for profit-building decisions. plerby reproducing sales data with photographic speed andaccuracy, 


To ensure profitable sales 
...use all this 5 








@ Lower distribution costs mean higher prof- 
its. Prepare now for the coming ‘years, when 
your ines organization will require all the 
“*Fact-Power” at its command to produce sat- 
isfactory volume economically. 

All through your sales department are vital 
record-keeping points that should provide this 
“*Fact-Power.” Properly organized as to equip- 
ment and method, they can furnish sales 
management with the means of accurate day- 
to-day control, in addition to the summary data 
needed for successful long-range age 


The full use of Remington Rand facilities 


effective filing systems and conven- 
ient Safe-File protection for sales contracts and essential records. 


can help you visualize the vital facts of cus- 
tomer and market activities and reduce time 
and effort expended in directing salesmen 
profitably. With this “Fact-Power” new models 
or lines can be established faster, territories re- 
aligned, and returning veterans brought into 
full production at the Hes possible cost. 

Our recently published 96-page brochure 
““Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Manage- 
ment” covers in valuable detail the methods 
used to generate “Fact-Power” within success- 
ful sales organizations. Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for a copy—or write to us. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 








The “Fact-Power” built into new flat-opening expansible 
binders is point-of-sale help for field organizations and custome 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.1 
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PHILCO 


... the greatest refrigerator of all time { 


Compare and judge or yourself — 


foe | 








THE COLUMBIA SYSTEM in 1945 | ¢ 





From The Annual Report of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


During 1945, the Columbia System passed from 
concentration on providing fuel for the furnaces of 
war to operations involved in the economy of peace. 
This changeover is being accomplished with little 
effect on public service operations or on the gross 


revenue of the System. 


The Columbia System is comprised of Columbia 





Gas through 32,629 miles of field, trans- 
mission and distribution pipelines. Co- 
lumbia served 1,278,213 customers with 
more than 179 billion cubic feet of gas. 
Industry depends heavily on this efficient 
fuel. Industrial customers,'3,179 of them, 
used more than 58 billion cubic feet in 
1945. Columbia served 1,182,601 homes. 


COLUMBIA GA 





Electricity served to 447,139 customers, 
providing them with more than 2,628,- 
000,000 Pea hours of electric energy 
over 16,529 miles of circuit lines. In- 
dustry, heavily dependent upon electric 
wer, used more than 1,442,000,000 
wh, while 390,098 homes were sup- 
lied with nearly 444,000,000 kwh for 
ight and power. 


S$ & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





COMPARATIVE CON 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


‘An amount equiv 
The special charge and the 


SOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


For the Year Ended December 31 
1945 a 

$7,967, $ 84,91 
8 eas || 42,754,527 


$ 18,100,744 
14,241,316 
4,416,719 


13,065,876 
alle 


771,686 
* eosaa78 
4,150,425 


13,818,339 
9.452059 
246,987 

¥ 67951,320 
13,078,903 


9,898,160 
7,991,596 
6,896,958 


481,274 
. F107712 
101,834 


§ 5,497,815 
§ 19,742,066 


_ 2,056,305 
$17,685,761 
3,976,036. 


$ 13,709,725 





‘ tion for tax purposes 
from the deductiom is reduction is 


reduction of taxes are both 


integral part of the'above statements 





Gas & Electric Corporation (The Parent Company) 
and 33 subsidiaries engaged in production, trans- 
mission and distribution of natural gas and electric 
energy. The System serves nearly 1,750,000 cus- 
tomers in 1,746 communities in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 


MILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 
4.000 000 











GROWTH OF 
THE NATURAL GAS 
INDUSTRY 


The use of natural ges, the favored fuel, 
has steadily increased. Last year, it is esti- 
mated that 3,700 billion cubic feet were 
geodanes by the entire natural gas in- 

ustry. Reflecting this growth, Columbia 
System’s gross revenues, 64% of which 
comes from gas sales, have risen from 


approximately 95 millions in 1936 to 
138 millions in 1945. 





Gas from the Southwest comes to the 
Columbia System through 2,400 miles of 
pipelines owned by others. This supply 
augments production from Columbia’s 
9,603 wells in the Appalachian area. In 
the last 10 years, to maintain the eff- 
ciency of Columbia’s service, $176,600,- 
000 has been spent on the construction 
and improvement of properties. 





ESTIMATED GAS RESERVES 
OF COLUMBIA SYSTEM 











Gas reserves. The Columbia System last 
year withdrew only 4.6% of its estimated 
proven and unproven gas reserves. Avail- 
able to the System from its own wells and 
from the vast Southwestern fields are re- 
serves estimated at 4,500 billion cubic 
feet—assurance of service to the public 
for many years to come. 


7 Sd y 
The information set forth here is not given ia 


connection with any sale, offer or solicitatioa 
of an offer to buy any securities. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 





THREAT TO SECURITY? 





Is the U. S. dissipating her naturai re- 
sources too fast and thereby signing her 
own early doom as the world’s foremost, in- 
dustrial nation? 

This question, of vital interest to all 
Americans, is the subject of a comprehen- 
sive and straight-talking article in our May 
15 issue. Written by A. Wyn Williams, For- 
eign Press Editor of Forpes and a keen 
analyst of our economic scene, it gets right 
to the heart of a topic about which there 
has been a variety of opinion lately. And, 
unfortunately, many of the views expressed 
have been the result of half-truths or mis- 
information. 

Read “Our Dwinpiinc REsouRcES—A 


Tureat To Security?” for an authoritative, 
factual summary of just what the situation 
is concerning America’s vital resources. 






TAX TOPIC 





A means of reducing Federal income tax 
burdens that’s gaining in popularity among 
many tax-conscious Americans these days is 
the husband-wife partnership arrangement. 

Another highlight of our May 15 issue, 
therefore, will be an analysis of this impor- 
tant tax problem by Selig J. Levitan, an 
authority on tax and corporate law. 

Levitan’s article is called “Famity Part- 
NERSHIPS AND INcoME Taxes.” We think 
you'll find that his analysis sheds some new 
and significant light on a subject of wide 
interest. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 





Scheduled to appear soon is T. C. Mc- 
Clary’s fascinating story about Assen Jor- 
danoff, Bulgarian-American president of the 
Jordanoff Corp. A man who thinks nothing 
of demanding $200,000 for turning out a 
training manual—and gets it—Jordanoff’s in- 
novations in worker training methods during 
the war are already revolutionizing industrial 
education techniques. 

Aimed at both the large and small execu- 
tive, this really unusual article may have far- 
reaching effects on the whole theory and 
practice of employee training. Don’t miss it. 


THE WORLD OF FINANCE 


Joseph Mindell, stock market technician 
and economist, continues his penetrating 
analyses of marketing and financial concepts 
next issue in the third instalment of his 
series, “GumpeE Post To WALL Sr.” 

Called “TeEcHNICAL APPROACHES TO THE 
MarKET,” this instalment continues the de- 
scription of the many approaches to the 
stock market begun in the present issue 
(page 39), in which the author explains 
and evaluates various technical methods of 
interpreting today’s market. 

Also in our May 15 issue will be another 
of E. A. Krauss’s detailed and expert mar- 
ket analyses, plus our two long-standing and 
ever-popular stock features: Joseph D. Good- 
man’s “INVESTMENT Pointers” and Harry 
D. Comer’s “Stock Market OuTLOOK.” - 
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1700 40 1725 was the immortalized Stradivari's 

“golden age’’ when, | b | 

using this label, a e 

Stradivari produced 

his finest instrumenrs 


For centuries, makers of violins have striven 

to duplicate the matchless instruments and 

aan craftsmanship of Antonio Stradivari. His 

designs have been widely copied, even his 

pad name stolen, but ““The Master of Cremona” 

TT. safeguarded the identity of his masterpieces 
PAPERS by his own distinctive label. 


This famous water- . ° 
ot 2 paeigpatG Today, five Eagle-A business papers typify 


antee of value. 


the utmost in craftsmanship. 


Eagle-A Coupon Bond 
Eagle-A Agawam Bond Eagle-A Contract Bond 
Eagle-A Acceptance Bond Eagle-A Trojan Bond 


These five nationally known and accepted Eagle-A water- 
marks represent highest quality, grade for grade—in the 
complete range of cotton content bond papers. Every sheet 
in-each grade is safeguarded by the Eagle-A trade-mark. 


It is the skills developed through the years, plus the un- 
compromising standards of -materials and papermaking 
craftsmanship, consistently maintained, that give this famous 
trade-mark its modern significance. 


Your printer, lithographer or engraver will welcome your 
specification of Eagle-A Papers. 


Ask your stationer for these Eagle-A brands when you buy 
BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
6 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


When production catches up with 
spending the danger of wild inflation 
will have passed. 


We are making good, but not rapid, 
progress toward that distant goal. 


A moratorium on strikes. would bring 
it nearer. 


OPA is fighting desperately for its life. 
Will it survive? (See p. 18). 


Black markets are booming! 
Food will help win the peace. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 


A good investment: A Victory Garden: 


What the United Nations need is a 


little more unity. 


With international conditions as they 
are, we cannot afford to become weak 
militarily. 


The Emergency Housing Program is 
not meeting the emergency. 


Remove all building obstacles! 


What is a “fair” profit? One that en- 
courages free enterprise. 


Unmanageable unemployment _ isn’t 
threatened. 


In fact, many industries are still short 


of skilled labor. 


Congress has clipped Caesar Petrillo’s 
wings. This should make John L. 
Lewis think hard. 

Still save. 


Unionize foremen? No! 


In the Cabinet, Henry Wallace isn’t a 
drawer. 


Internationally, the tiny atom has be- 
come atomic. 


One law that would solve all problems: 
The Golden Rule. 
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“DIVIDE TO CONQUER” 


goes for industry, too! 


When you get embroiled in conferences be- 
tween the Works Manager and the Sales 
Manager, trying to get delivery promises 
satisfactory to both .. . try this magic for- 
mula. Break the production problem down 
and apply a liberal application of “‘contract 
manufacturing”. 


Select those parts or assemblies that can be © 


covered by complete specifications, pick out 
an experienced sub-contractor, and shoulder 
part of the problem onto him. 


If he knows his stuff, the bottle neck in that 
production line may clear up in a hurry. 


We’ve been at it a long time! 


Although we made parts and assemblies for 
many primes during the war, we’ve been at 
this sub-contracting business for more than 
fifty years. 


Integration of our schedules with the assem- 
bly lines of the other fellow is no new experi- 
ence for us. We can make them mesh like 
two well behaved gears. 


And on costs, too, we may be able to show 
you some good news. For we were brought 
up with a stop watch in one hand, a sharp 
pencil in the other, and a peacetime cost- 
conscious prime looking over our shoulder. 


Why not “Let Lewyt Do It?” 


On some of those parts—yes, even complete 
assemblies involving intricate electrical hook- 
ups—why not see what Lewyt can do? It 
may help you achieve a higher production at 
the far end of the assembly line. 


At any rate, it won’t cost you more than the 
time it takes to discuss it with us. Maybe 
we’ve got something you’ve been looking for. 
Let us show you why it may be a good idea 
to use more contracted assemblies... and 
“Let Lewyt Do It’. 


* * 


Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, 
“Let Lewyt Do It’?—the story of the Lewyt organi- 
zation in pictures. Lewyt Corporation, Dept. U, 
80 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER ... EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
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come every year 


for \O© years 
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INCE its founding 100 years ago, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has paid to its employees, stockholders and 
bondholders approximately twelve and a half billion dollars. 


Never once over that century has it failed to meet a financial 
obligation when due. 


To its employees the Pennsylvania has paid in wages a 
sum exceeding ten billion dollars. 


To stockholders, it has paid a cash return in every year 
since 1847—a total of a billion and a quarter dollars. 


To bondholders—individuals, and insurance companies, 
savings banks, trust companies, representing the savings of 
many millions of individuals—it has paid in interest more 
than a billion dollars. 


From the beginning, the Pennsylvania has been a railroad 
built by the people for the people. The money to construct 
it as the shortest route between East and West came from 
people of all walks of life in the form of subscriptions to 
shares of $50 each, payable in ten $5 installments. Today, 
with 13,167,754 shares outstanding, the average holding is 
only 61% shares, and of the 214,995 stockholders of the 
railroad 106,139—or more than 49%—are women. 


Thus, not only has the Pennsylvania Railroad served the 
American people through continually improving transpor- 
tation at low cost—but through wages, dividends and 
interest (plus huge purchases of materials in the area 
served)—it has contributed vitally to the prosperity of 
communities and to the welfare and economic security of 
many thousands of American citizens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF NSP TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 

































































No need of stamps or slow, messy stamp-sticking—when 
you have a postage meter. You print the postage you need, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the envelope; and the 
meter seals the flap at the same time. Holds any amount of 
postage you want to buy at one time—always safe from 
waste, loss or theft. Provides for parcel post by printing 

postage on tape... Quick, convenient, efficient— 

and used for years in thousands of modern offices. . . 
Metered mail gives you a distinct advantage in the 
postoffice, too; skips routine handling, gets 

going sooner... Why mess with stamps any 

longer? Why stick stamps when you could 
havea postage meter? Models for every size 
office ... Our nearest office will give you the details. 
Or write for a free booklet that fully 
explains this modern 
mailing method. 













PITNEY-BOWES Posta ge Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, INc., 1703 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1n CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 








READERS SAY 


LONG DIVIDEND-PAYERS 


I note your edition [April 1] listing 159 
stocks with unbroken dividend records and 
that you do not list the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., which can certainly qualify. This 
may be due to the fact that we are not a 
listed stock and, if so, we will excuse you, 
but otherwise think it was a great oversight. 
This bank has a consistent record of divi- 
dends to stockholders since Jan. 2, 1849, 
and not only that, has never reduced it.— 
Frank K. Houston, chairman, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 


I note you list 159 securities with un- 
broken dividend records. However, you have 
failed to include the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
the blue chip of the paint and varnish in 
dustry. This firm, occupying the dominant 
position in that industry, has paid dividends 
continuously for many years, and no doubt 
will continue to do so if the building and 
automobile booms materialize—Joseru L., 
Situ, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Explanation is that these issues are not 
listed on the N.Y. Stock Exchange.—Enirtor. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


I am surprised at the position you have 
taken on Universal Military Training [April 
1]. Those nations which had it were defeat- 
ed in World War II. Those nations which 
did not have it were the strongest and won. 
Why should we try to imitate those that lost 
the war?—C. O. Henke, Wilmington, Del. 


STATE PROBLEM? 


I am greatly interested in the proposition 
that all labor troubles should be considered 
problems of the state in which they oc- 
Cur. .« « e 

It is not a matter requiring the attention 
of national aid until the state may ask for 
national assistance. .. . 

If the regulation of all matters between 
industry and labor were left to the states, 
the following results would quickly follow: 

The universal desire of each state to ob- 
tain new industries and to render prosper- 
ous the industries it now possesses will 
arouse active competition between the states 
for success in those industries they have. 

The different states will vie with one an- 
other in their adoption of laws and programs 
to build up and make prosperous their vari- 
ous industries. 

This rivalry will be especially beneficial 
to labor. . . . States will offer many induce- 
ments to attract a constant supply of labor. 

. The man with a trade will not find it 
necessary to join a union to secure employ- 
ment... . The skilled, experienced mechanic 
will not be compelled to find satisfaction in 
the same compensation for his services as 
the worker who has scarcely learned the 
rudiments of the calling—Epwarp A. Bur- 
NETT, Plymouth, Mass. 


GOOD JOB 


You're doing a fine job. Your magazine is 
tops. Keep it up. As it is, I can hardly 
wait, after reading one issue, for another. 
—R. ApE.steINn, Dallas, Tex. 
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Conservative Southern Democrats in Congress, including several whose re-election here- 
tofore has been largely routine, are showing increasing signs of alarm over the CIO=-PAC 
threat. Primary time is approaching, and battle lines are being drawn. CIO's million- 
dollar drive to organize Dixie's textile and lumber workers has a secondary purpose 
--unseating legislators who have blocked most of the Administration's program. 








Hard on the heels of union organizers will be union politicians. Job of PAC agents 
will be to turn out the vote as never before=--upset the restricted electorate system 
traditional in the one-party South. PAC will arrange for poll=-tax payments, get 
eligibles to register, deliver voters to the polls, and see that they vote PAC's way. 
Prime targets: Bilbo, Rankin, others with like records. 








CIO, with no place else to go, must try to capture the Democratic party, despite 
lukewarm feeling for Truman and a handful of “liberal* Republicans who meet the PAC 
test. Meanwhile AFL, lacking CIO's political know-how but master-minded by John L. 
Lewis (who'll dictate Wm. Green's successor come Fall), will inch closer to GOP, try 
to grease the way for ‘48. 





Business Newsletter: Uncle Sam, disguised as Henry Wallace, plans to launch his 
own Washington newsletter service for business men. Commerce Dept.'s blueprint, 
Subject to revision if Congress as a whole gets tougher on the appropriation it OKs 
than did the House committee, calls for a four-page, bi-weekly Small Business Letter. 
Price: $1 a yr. 








Note: Commerce is also mapping an excursion into radio. Nebulous plans unveiled 
at appropriation hearings involve scripts to acquaint vets with Commerce services, 
advise business men how to prosper. 





Treasury will stage another savings bond campaign in June. E-Bonds, for small 
Savers with extra cash and little available to buy, will be featured. Campaign will 


lack the steam and window-dressing of wartime promotions. Appeal will be purely 
Selfish: “Back Your Future." 


War contractors are being wooed by both.Army and Navy. Elaborate efforts are 
being made to "keep in touch*® with as many wartime suppliers as possible. Meetings, 
demonstrations, educational courses, even short cruises scheduled for Summer, are 
means being employed to retain contacts. Idea is to keep a framework which would per- 
mit a fast change-over from peace to war if needed. Small, educational orders would 
be spread as widely as possible. 














New legislation now en route to Congress will be necessary. Once the war is offi- 
Cially over, the services must revert to the competitive bid system which tends to 
concentrate orders in few hands. Army & Navy want authority to negotiate cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts, a chance to scatter the business where it would do the most good 
from a preparedness standpoint. (Continued on page 13) 
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CONSTRUCTION Despite curtailment of many construction projects by the Veterans Emer- 

gency Housing Program, watch for a billion-dollar increase in non- 
residential, heavy construction activity. This figure reflects official optimism over 
plans for a greatly accelerated production of building materials. Building material 
manufacturers themselves, however, are not quite so optimistic as to any immediate 
improvement in the output of scarce materials. ... "Improvement in the quality and spirit 
of the men on the job" is reported as a healthy sign in the industrial building field. 
Although over-all costs continue to advance, marked increases in materials and labor 
costs have been largely offset by a sharp upturn in efficiency. 





RAILROADS Rehabilitation plans of the railroads may be affected by the diversion of 

materials to the housing program. Full output of needed freight and passenger 
cars is said to be impossible until the competitive market situation on such items as 
steel and lumber eases off. Meanwhile, the roads are doing their best to place new, passen- 
ger train service in operation, stressing comfort, service, safety and speed, and are 
also expediting freight service, improving cargo handling methods. 


APPLIANCES A snare and a delusion? Distributors are worrying about over-optimistic 

estimates by dealers for a large volume demand for appliances. The mer- 
chandise won't "just walk out of the store," they point out. Duplication of orders is 
held responsible for over-inflated estimates, while the proliferation of appliance 
stores aggravates the situation. 7 


MACHINE TOOLS Sharply rising wage and material costs focus the spotlight upon the 

tool engineer, who's expected to offset increasing costs by providing 
the basic know-how for more efficient production methods. As a result, more emphasis 
is being placed by him upon higher precision in all types of manufacturing, use of 
machines combining several jobs in one operation, electronic machine control... . 
The machine tool industry is currently being hamstrung by a small motor scarcity. At 
the same time, OPA action to ease price ceilings is expected to help diminish the big 
backlog of orders. 





RECLAMATION One of the biggest engineering jobs of all time, the Missouri Basin Plan, 

has now been given the go-ahead sign. It's a basin-wide development in- 
tended to obtain full utilization of land, water, mineral and hydro-electric power 
resources in the heart of America's "bread box." One result: more competition for pri- 
vate power concerns, from more than 20 power plants. 





FINANCE The enforced “cheap money" policy of the Federal Government is reflected in 

a 63% shrinkage in investment income since 1929. Savings, insurance and re- 
tirement incomes have been the targets of what is called the equivalent of a capital 
levy. . - - Significant? Individual time deposits are growing faster than U. S. Savings 
Bonds, life insurance or savings and loan associations. This trend is counterbalanced 
by a decline in demand deposits. 


RADIO Despite full reconversion by last September, one manufacturer was able to meet 
only 5% of his planned production schedule by the year's end. The usual reason: 
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lack of materials. Another producer, com- 
menting upon an unsatisfactory production 
level, lays the blame on price ceilings 
and strikes which have hampered suppliers. 
One encouraging note: the latest reports 
indicate that some producers expect to be 
achieving profitable volume by the time 
you read this. 

AVIATION Good news for flying enthu- 
siasts: Republic Aviation's 
simplified design for a low-cost private 
plane may reduce production costs by as 
much as 80%. The company's radical de- 
parture from conventional plane manufac- 
turing procedure promises production of 
this model at a numerical rate never before 
approached, even in wartime. 

VETERANS GI lgans are now in the "big 
business" class. More than half 
a billion dollars in commitments are now 
outstanding. Business loans constitute 
only some 7% of this amount. Home loans, 
on the other hand, represent better than 
90% of the total. 

METALS The chemical and metallurgical 
industries may undergo a revo- 
lution in the near future as lithium, a 
lightweight metal, continues to demon- 
strate its versatility. Metallic lithiun, 
making its industrial bow about two dec- 
ades ago, has since proven itself ina 
wide variety of industrial applications. 
One example: when used as an alloy in 
copper, bronze and steel castings, it 
reduces the amount of scrap and rejected 
material. ’ 


Unless there is an immediate 
settlement of the coal strike, 
industrial operations throughout the 
country will be sharply curtailed. fThis 
movement has already begun in many sec- 
tions, will accelerate as coal reserves 
disappear. . .. The widening scope of 
Lewis' demands, implying an additional 
burden of some $50,000,000--regardless of 
any wage increases which may be granted 
--emphasizes the difficult readjustment 
the industry must undergo in order to 
meet economic pressure on it for low cost, 
higher quality coal to remain in a com- 
petitive position. Under present costs 
and ceilings, say operators, they get only 
two cents out of each dollar of coal sales 
at the mine, as opposed to the sixty cents 
garnered by the miner. 
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COAL 


Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 1) 


Note: Stockpiling of strategic materi- 
als, metals and minerals will continue 
until mid-year, a three-month extension. 
Despite heavy shipments, millions of 
dollars worth of stockpiled materials are 
Still overseas. 


Social security payments to individ- 
uals are rising sharply. Benefits to be 


paid this year will exceed 400 millions-- 
averaging over 7 million weekly. Retire- 
ment of elderly war workers is the prime 

cause. 








Reconversion of government proceeds at 
Snail's pace, often even moves backward. 
The Administration chart calls for the 
peak of 3 million civil servants to be 
scaled down to 1.6 million by June '47. 
The latest count showed 2.4 million, with 
demobilization of the civilian army 
behind schedule. Emergency wartime agen- 
cies are officially killed only to be 
revived within the confines of one of the 
regular departments. Few disappear with- 
out a trace. 














STOCK OPTION plans of corporations are 
due for a sudden drop in popularity. The 
Treasury has reversed itself and reverted 
to the policy in effect before 1939. 
Recipients of stock options will be liable 
for income tax payments in the year in 
which the corperation delivers the stock 
to its employee. Amount of the tax will 
be the difference between the price paid 
by the employee and the fair market value 
of the stock when received. 











With sine die adjournment of the 79th 
Congress slated within 3 months, some 800 
public and private laws have been enacted 


out of about 8,000 bills introduced. Over 
1,000 bills affect veterans, including 





many with carbon copies or near-dupli- 
cates. Sixteen help-the-vets bills have 
become law, another 57 for ex-GIs have 
received consideration; all but a few will 


die with the end of the session. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 














There can be a 
Great Future... 


§ pow CAN BE A GREAT FUTURE ahead for the 
food industry, for all industry, and for the 
American people. 

Every material requirement for sound living is 
at hand. We are rich in the basic resources of pro- 
ductive land, energetic people, and a capacity to 
create. This combination is the seedbed of better 
living for us, and for the world—if we will Have 
it so. 

Because we live off what we produce and ex- 
change, utilization of these resources through 
economical and increasingly efficient production 
and distribution is the only way we know to con- 
tribute to better living for all. 


This country is a gigantic enterprise with 140 
million partners. Only as partners, working 
smoothly together, can we continuously produce 
what we want, and raise our levels of living to new 
heights. ; 

There is no lasting means of getting more from 
producing less. Competition we want and must 
have, conflict hurts us all by crippling both pro- 
duction and the incentive which fires men to new 
achievements. 

As a people, it is our responsibility to produce 
what we need and want. 

As management of General Foods, it is our re- 
sponsibility to provide suitable compensation to 
our employees and to the owners of the business, 
and to satisfy our customers with high quality at 
fair prices. 

We believe in a high standard cf living for 
every man, woman, and child in whom good 
citizenship resides. We believe in good jobs and 
stability of employment. 

We believe it is the responsibility of business 
management to build opportunity for the man who 
wants to work. We believe in basic human values, 
and we are endeavoring to demonstrate these be- 


liefs by the manner in which we administer the 
affairs of this company. 

We further believe that we, as management, 
can best serve the common interest of workers, 
owners, and customers of General Foods through 
continuing to improve production and distri- 
bution of goods and services. . 

We believe that each of these 3 groups is vital 
to the founding and growth of productive enter- 
prise, and thus vital to all people. Rewards of 
production must be divided equitably among 
these groups—not monopolized by any one of 
them. 

We believe in the creation of human satisfactions 
as well as the production of things. We believe that 
General Foods cannot, and does not, stand alone 
in its effort to serve, and therefore we align our- 
selves with the great majority of men and women 
who are willing to work for a better future. 

With courage, imagination, and productive 
work we can help sustain the American promise 
and give nurture to the human urge for better 
living. The goals are jobs, freedom, and the 
greater dignity of the individual. 


Mame Fonsi 


¥ PRESIDENT 


Reprinted from the annual report of General Foods 
Corporation. 

This report tells the story of a year’s work, the prob- 
lems encountered, and the progress made in 1945. You 
may find it interesting even if you are not a stockholder 
or an employee. We'll be glad to send you a copy... 
just write to General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITORS 


Draft Mutilation Shameful 


With some degree of statesmanship and sense of national 
well-being called for in the House of Representatives when 
it considered extension of the Selective Service Bill, the 
country’s Congressmen staged one of the most shameful 
exhibitions of “politics” in recent years. They tore the 
heart out of draft extension, exempting 18- and 19-year- 
olds, deferring all drafting for five months, and did it in 
such a way that each legislator could interpret his final 
vote in any way most pleasing to his constituents. 

Such successful squirming deservedly brought whistles 
of admiration from the most inveterate fence-straddling 
office-seekers, and with reason. 

But what of the national welfare? What of our respon- 
sibility to the unco-ordinated, unbacked thousands of 
American troops scattered all over the world charged with 
carrying out commitments made by this country to other 
nations and to our own people? 

This abysmal side-stepping of a decision in vital 
national policy dangerously weakens our UN spokesmen 
in carrying out a firm foreign policy that reflects our 
determination to live up to our responsibilities as a world 
power. It leaves our forces of occupation out on a weak- 
ened limb in foreign lands; it leaves the heads of our 
Armed forces unable to make plans for meeting tasks 
assigned. 

All this despite the fact that every poll, every survey 
shows that the overwhelming majority of Americans sup- 
port draft extension and see the necessity at present for 
continued armed strength. 

Let us hope the Senate is made of better stuff, that its 
members can display more logic, more courage when they 
tackle the same bill. 

It is disheartening to see our Congress, legislating for 
a whole nation, again buckling under the pressure of a 
very small, but vociferous minority. 

How can mutilation of the Selective Service Act be 
reconciled with our announced, and Congressionally- 
supported, intent to “win the peace?” 

Heaven forbid a repetition of our “ostrich-like policy” 
which followed World War I and helped bring on World 
War IIl.—Matcotm Forses. 


* 
Blend self-confidence with humility. 
* 


“I'm Inclined To Be Lazy, But” 


As I get older, I am inclined to become lazy. I’ll admit, 
unashamedly, that I now take life easier. But I resolutely 
fight against shriveling into a rut, into being content with 
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routine existence. I find that | am more readily stirred 
into action by some unselfish appeal rather than by any 
selfish appeal. 

For example, powerfully impressed by the worldwide 
scarcity of food, I have been able to overcome all tempta- 
tion to shirk digging and planting a Victory Garden. Be- 
lieve it or not, I have repeatedly tackled digging, fertiliz- 
ing and planting when, in pre-war days, I would have 
gone golfing. I spur myself into sweating as a vegetable 
gardener by the flattering thought that I’m being nobly 
patriotic, that by toiling to produce foodstuffs I’m doing 
something more than merely insuring succulent meals for 
myself—although I would be a hypocrite to deny that 
the latter thought doesn’t frequently sneak into my mind. 

At that, I pity any of my. fellow-mortals who, as they 
enter the shadowy years, don’t find themselves devoting 
more and more thought to others when provision has been 
made for one’s own needs during the few years remaining. 
One blessing accompanying age and partial release from 
incessant, strenuous work is that opportunity, leisure are 
afforded for reflection and for doing something for others 
—also for at least some measure of public service. 

When young, I—whenever I paused to think about it— 
was somewhat worried over what old age would bring. At 
least thus far, age has brought more happiness than un- 
happiness, has unfolded new joys as earlier joys faded, 
has yielded an increasing measure of tranquil satisfac- 
tion, contentment. 

In brief, I am not in the slightest disposed to quarrel 
with the way the good Lord has arranged things. 


—B. C. Forbes. 
* 
Priceless possession: A big heart 
‘wedded to a big brain. . 
* 


A Question of Bread 


During the next two months, and possibly for a good 
many months to come, the specter of famine will be haunt- 
ing the face of the globe. As this is written, in fact, 
hundreds of thousands of people are confronted with the 
awful reality of starvation. Yet here in America, here in 
the land of plenty, the chief concern of a good many of 
us centers about such problems as when we're going to 
get another pair of nylons, or one of the new post-war 
cars, or why the grocer allowed us only a half instead of 
a full pound of butter this week. 

Such a state of affairs, it seems to me, cannot help but 
make one feel a bit ashamed. For though these starving 
unfortunates are half way across the world from us, and, 
to most of us, their plight seems so remote and unreal, we 


nevertheless have a distinct duty to them, a duty which 
every man owes to his brothers, whoever and wherever 
they be. 

What can we do? We're not asked to do very much. 
We're not asked to empty our pocketbooks. We're not 
asked to give up meat, or vegetables, or even fruits. We’re 
aot asked to deprive our own children of a portion of 
their milk supply. We aren’t even asked to go back on 
rations, or do without butter or sugar. 

In effect, we are asked simply to keep these famine- 
facing people of the world in our minds, to remember, as 
Herbert Hoover expressed it, the “invisible guest” that sits 
at all our tables, and to see to it that he doesn’t go hungry 
in the midst of plenty. 

Actually, all we need do—most of. us—is help these 
people obtain a bit of bread. For bread, wheat, is what 
they need, more vitally than perhaps any other single com- 
modity. And we can do it merely by reducing our own 
daily consumption of bread. 

Surely that’s little enough to ask of any of us. 

Let’s do our bit, then, to avert famine in the world. 
Let’s help to reduce the number of what Fiorello La Guar- 
dia has so aptly called “Belly Americans”—Americans 
who fill their own stomachs with pastries and other deli- 
cacies at the expense of some gaunt and starving child of 
Europe.—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 

: * 


Indifference breeds stagnation. 
* 


Need for Cost-Consciousness 


Our pre-war systems of cost control were seriously im- 
paired by the wartime need for increased production re- 
gardless of cost. Unprecedented waste was unavoidable. 
The Government footed the bill for the major part of our 
production. Management, forced to work, in a great num- 
ber of cases, with incompetent, poorly trained help, could 
not avoid waste of time or materials, deterioration of 
tools and equipment. Moreover, mediocre supervision was 
an important factor. 

With the return of the competitive market, however, 
there is an urgent need for the re-establishment of cost 
controls as well 'as standards of production and efficiency, 
plus the introduction of improved machinery and methods. 
As a leading management engineering concern expresses it: 


Before a company can spend money to improve its product, its 
productive equipment and its methods—that is, before it can pro- 
vide more jobs and pay more to its employees—it must save 
money. . . . The purpose of cost control is to use resources, plant, 
materials, supplies, power and labor as efficiently as possible . . . 
to avoid the wasteful use of these things—so that the amount of 
money spent for. them will be less than money received for the 
sale of the products or services which they produce. 


Top management must originate plans for controlling 
costs. Moreover, those who furnish the capital with which 
a business operates have a personal interest in the financial 
results of its operations. But it should not be overlooked 
that every employee has a personal interest also. In this 
respect, management must realize that few workers are 
aware that increased worker earnings are almost entirely 
the result of better machinery and more horsepower, and 
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that the reason American wages are higher than in other 
countries is because the amount of investment per worker 
is higher. 

In the final analysis, maximum efficiency in the opera- 
tion of a business is not possible unless and until workers 
realize that they have a personal interest in doing what 
they can to help achieve it. A successful cost control pro. 
gram depends to a large extent upon cost-conscious fore- 
men, supervisors and workmen.—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 


Healing Through Music 


Many a war-weary veteran, now a “nervous” case, will 
benefit from the work being done by the Music Research 
Foundation at Walter Reed General Hospital towards de- 
termining the use and value of music as a therapeutic tool. 
Begun in 1944, the Foundation’s research program ic de- 
veloping a scientific approach towards the use of music in 
medicine. It’s aim: the controlled application and scien- 
tific evaluation of music as an adjunct of psychiatry. 

The Foundation hopes, through the investigations and 
experiments of its psychologists, physicists and musicians, 
to present to the world of medicine and psychiatry per- 
haps the most powerful of the as yet unused sources of 
human stimulation—sounds and rhythms scientifically 
prepared, controlled, blended and administered. 

A non-profit organization, the Music Research Founda- 
tion plans to offer veterans of World War II the first bene- 
fits of scientifically applied music. Pending the results of 
further investigation, it’s expected that the work will be 
extended to include Veterans’ Hospitals. Plans are now 
under way to train approximately 100 units to carry out 
this work through departments of applied music. The re- 
liable, scientific information gained from its studies will 
also be of value to civilian hospitals and state institutions. 
Moreover, the basic principles concerning the relation of 
music to man will be invaluable in all functional uses of 
music as well as to persons concerned with entertainment, 
including composers, conductors, radio program directors, 
etc. ; 

The ultimate benefits to be derived from this work cam 
be unlimited. Up to the present, man’s scientific progress 
in the material world has outdistanced his efforts to im- 
prove human behavior. Basically, the key to the conquest: 


of broader horizons lies in the solution of the problem of 


how to improve individual human behaviour. Perhaps whem 
we learn more about the effect of music upon the human 
organism, and learn how to apply the knowledge thus: 
gained, the stresses and strains in our social system may 
be alleviated, if not removed. 

The Music Research Foundation’s project is being un-: 
dertaken with the co-operation of the Veterans’ Adminis-: 
tration, and this non-profit organization will undertake the: 
supervision of the extension of applied music departments. 
in hospitalk—Army, veteran and civilian. Contributions: 
are ‘now being solicited to support the work. Mrs. Charlotte: 
Willkie Pihl, sister of Wendell Willkie, is the Treasurer,. 
with headquarters at Steinway Hall, New York City.. 

—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 


FORBES: 














Answers to questions about 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


Highlights from the 1945 Report to our 82,794 stockholders 


Q. What did C & O do in the final year 
of war? 


A. With the end of the German and 
Japanese wars, a tremendous assignment 
was successfully completed by the C & O. 
Although our peak war job was actually. 
done before 19465, still the tonnage of coal 
hauled was a near record. And merchan- 
dise freight, much of it war material, was 
close to the record years of 1943 and 1944. 


Q. What were earnings in 1945? 


A. Operating revenues were 203 million 
dollars, 6% less than in 1944. In October 
and December, 1945, C & O charged to 
operating expenses about 40 million dol- 
lars, which was the unamortized balance 
of the approximately 64 million dollars 
for which Certificates of Necessity had 
been issued by governmental authorities 
covering amortizable cost of rolling stock, 
equipment, and improvements purchased 
or constructed from 1941 to 1945. Reflect- 
ing this accelerated write-off of capital 
investment, net income for the year was 
16 million dollars, or $2.14 a share. No 
charges for depreciation or amortization 
on these charged-off facilities will be made 
to operating expenses in future years. 


Q. What were C & O’s war earnings? 


A. For the four war years, C & O earned 
an average of $3.50 a share compared to 
$4 a share averaged during the four pre- 
ceding years. When the heavy war traffic 
began C & O was already utilizing a high 
proportion of its carrying capacity. When 
high taxes were imposed, C & O was one 
of the first roads to be subject to excess 
profits taxes and one of the few which 
found it more advantageous to compute 
its excess profits tax on an earnings base 
rather than on an invested capital base. 
Consequently, while the war period was 
one of record traffic volume, gross earn- 
ings, and tax payments for the C &-O, it 
was not a period of high net income as 
it was for railroads generally. 


Q. How is C & O simplifying its cor- 
porate structure and reducing its debt? 


A. Last year C & O reduced its outstand- 
ing debt by $9,387,000. The reduction in 
the last eight years has been $32,934,000. 
Its subsidiaries, Nickel Plate and Pere 
Marquette, refinanced all of their mort- 
gage debt in 1945 at lower interest rates. 
Nickel Plate interest charges have been 
cut to $3,820,000 from $7,500,000 in 1936. 
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Where our income went 


Pere Marquette has scaled its interest 
charges to $1,840,000 from $3,270,000 in 
1936. 


Q. What are prospects for 1946? 


A. In 1946, coal movement should con- 
tinue at a high rate. Construction and 
enlargement of plants along the line should 
mean a permanent increase in the output 
of industries served by C & O. Although 
passenger traffic will decline now that 
troop movements through Newport News 
have ended, freight traffic volume should 
continue well above any pre-war year. 
Still, everything the road must buy costs 
more than before the war. Two wage in- 
creases aggregating 28% have been 
absorbed and a third is being demanded. 
Freight rates are the same as they were 
before the war while taxes, even with the 
excess profits tax removed, remain far 
above pre-war levels. We believe rate- 
making authorities will recognize these 
increased ‘costs. 


Q. How is C & O modernizing to meet 
competition? 


A. In 1945, C & O ordered equipment 
from the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 


turing Company for the finest streamlined 
trains ever built. These trains will run 
between Washington and Cincinnati. 
Revolutionary new features—developed 
exclusively by C & O’s personnel and 
consulting experts—will include a moving 
picture theatre, news ticker, distinguished 
art and industrial exhibits, telephone for 
passenger use while train is in motion, 
special facilities for the care and enter- 
tainment of children, curved aisles and 
other unusual decorative amenities, and 
a dining system that will eliminate wait- 
ing for meals. 


Among other forward-looking steps, the 
C & O with the Nickel Plate sponsored 
through coast-to-coast sleeping car ser- 
vice. A long-term program of rebuilding 
and modernizing certain passenger sta- 
tions is well under way. The management 
of Chesapeake and Ohio welcomes change 
and regards as one of its prime obliga- 
tions the constant readjustment of the 
railroad to meet the changing needs of 
its territory and customers’ markets. We 
look forward to 1946 and the years ahead 
as a period of difficulty and challenge, 
but also of opportunity. 





SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 





Where our income came from 


Revenues from hauling coal and coke freight.... 
Revenues from hauling other freight .......... 
Revenues from carrying passengers............ 
Other transportation revenues................ 
Rent from equipment used by others, less amounts 

rar a rere “2 


Increase or 
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Materials, supplies, and fuel.................. 
Railway tax accruals, other than federal income 
and excess profits taxes.................... 
Payments to contractors, associations, other 
companies, and individuals for services and 


penses 

Rentals and expenses paid for facilities used 
jointly with others, less amounts received 
ME Soir <a oe saws cee ss ts <x'enec.e 

Interest on Funded Debt... ... 2.0.0 .cccsseces 

Other interest 








Net Income before federal income and excess 
I, Sed Wah cba Neeeueer ee 640 ists 3 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
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What we did with net income and surplus 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


1945 1944 Decrease 
$109,099,741 $118,095,390 $ 8,995,649-D 
,636,420 66,781,322 3,144,902-D 
22,891,428 23,506,847 615,419-D 
7,704,558 8,152,689 448,131-D 
7,859,784 6,117,586 1,742,198-I 
958,665 989,141 30,476-—D 
853,485 978,224 124,739-D 
$213,004,081 $224,621,199 $11,617,118-D 
$ 81,382,963 $ 80,618,715 $ 764,248-I 
29,762,512 27,668,892 2,093,620-I 
11,656,482 12,316,760 660,278-D 
10,220,633 5,830,716 4,389,917-I 
4,802,409 4,552,104 250,305-I 
7,003,784 7,053,857 50,073-D 
15,473 4,910 10,563-I 
60,633,377 20,396,060 40,237,317-I 
$205,477,633 $158,442,014 $47,035,619-I 
$ 17,526,448 $ 66,179,185 $58,652,737-D 
8,853,399CR 38,838,190 47,691,589-D 
$ 16,379,847 $ 27,340,995 $10,961,148-D 
$ 488,144 $ 501,715 $ 13,571-D 
26,239,869 26,800,739 560,870-D 
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CONTROVERSIAL 





Harris & Ewing 


HERE is hardly a business man 

in America today who is not 

sharply aware of the tremendous 
opportunities for long-range, profitable 
markets which lie before us. But be- 
fore we can bite into our bright future 
we have some tough decisions to make. 
Those decisions will be all the harder 
because we are all impatient with the 
inevitable by-product problems of war 
and a little irritated because the end 
of the shooting did not bring an end 
to our difficulties. 

However, we know that these prob- 
lems must be faced. And they must be 
faced with good judgment, courage, 
and a great deal of the kind of give- 
and-take that made possible the tremen- 
dous job that farmers, workers and 
business men did during the war. 

If we fail to meet these problems 
head-on I am convinced that we must 
be prepared to face the same kind of 
disastrous boom and collapse that 
plunged us into economic chaos at just 
about this time after the first World 
War. 

COLD FACTS . 


I wish every American business man 
would take the time to look up the 
record of the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Armistice and read the de- 
tailed history of our dismal failure to 
face some cold, hard facts under the 
pressure of those times. Briefly, this is 
what happened: 

What few controls we had during 
the war were stripped rapidly after the 
Armistice. Prices dropped temporarily, 
then suddenly rocketed. Government 
efforts to reorganize inflation-checking 
forces were too late and too feeble. 
There was a wild scramble for inven- 
tories at all levels of production and 
distribution. Uncertainty over business 
costs and industrial prices throttled 
production. Rents, prices and wages 
soared in a see-saw race. And then— 
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when prices got beyond the reach of 
too many people—came the inevitable 


~ collapse, in May, 1920. Sales volume 


dropped, farm income fell off 66%, 
factory payrolls dropped 44% and 
one-third of our factory workers were 
unemployed. Inventory losses totaled 
eleven billion dollars, and corporation 
profits were reduced from over six 
billion dollars to a net loss of 500 
million. 

We can and must prevent a present- 
day repetition of this tragic sequence. 
The best evidence that we can prevent 
a runaway inflation and at the same 
time get all-out production is that in 
spite of the inevitable mistakes, the 
inequities, and the misunderstandings 
we have done it so far. Look at the 
record in World War II as compared 
with World War I: 

Through what we considered an all- 
out effort in the first World War, we 
increased production only 25%, while 
wholesale prices by November, 1918, 
zoomed to a level 102% above pre- 
war figures. The cost of living soared 
more than 100%. In the second World 
War, we increased production four or 
five times as much as in the last war, 
while industrial prices increased only 
25%. During the same period the cost 
of living for lower and medium income 
families went up only 31%. This rec- 
ord is even more remarkable when we 
consider that both industrial prices 
and the cost of living index rose only 
3% from President Roosevelt’s hold- 
the-line order of April, 1943, to V-J 
Day. And it was during this same 
period that our greatest record of pro- 
duction was achieved. 


As this is written, we have settled 
the major part of our labor-manage- 
ment disputes. We have adjusted our 
inflation control policies to the chang- 
ing conditions of the reconversion 
period. We have boosted civilian pro- 
duction until today it stands at the 
highest point in our peacetime history 
—45% above the average of the pre- 
war years, 1935 through 1939—with 


CHESTER BOWLES 


Director of Economic Stabilization 


employment at the highest peacetime 
levels of all time. But there is certainly 
no reason for over-confidence. The in- 
flationary forces that confront us are 
staggering. If we are to continue our 
successful fight to hold the line for 
these few more critical months until 
production is going full blast, it seems 
to me that there are several prerequi- 
sites: 


THREEFOLD NEED 


First, we must have the co-operation 
of all groups—labor, management, 
business men and farmers—and it 
must be the same kind of co-operatica 
with which we won the war. 

Second, there must be intelligent, 
courageous application of controls by 
governmental agencies. Prices must 
not be allowed to interfere with pro- 
duction. There must be speedy de- 
cisions on wage and price questions. 

Third, we must continue to have the 
necessary legislative tools to do the 
job. 

The Price Control Act must be re- 
newed quickly—without weakening 
amendments. If we decide to get rid 
of price and rent controls let’s do it 
honestly and frankly, not by this in- 
direct road of amending this act into 
ineffectiveness. And only then’ will the 
country know definitely where it stands. 
Business men will know that prices 
and costs are to remain generally 
stable. Speculators will be made to 
realize at last that they have been 
cheated of their opportunity to make 
inflationary killings. 

Subsidy payments necessary to hold 
down the prices of food and building 
materials must be provided. The Rus- 
sell Amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Bill, which would cost American 
housewives four and a half billion 
dollars in higher food prices, must be 
cast aside. It would make our task of 
stabilizing the economy flatly impos- 
sible. 

The War Powers Act must be fur- 


(Continued on .page 35) 
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Pie o> the st inflation is here, 

Pins as the atomic bomb is here. 

The explosion of a runaway infla- 
tion, however, can touch off more 
domestic trouble than the bomb. 

The position of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is that OPA 
creates progressive inflation by pre- 
venting the production of goods. The 
scarcities caused by OPA generate 
black markets, which rob the people 
of their savings. The Meat Institute of 
America has testified that 75% of 
American meats now move through 
OPA-caused black markets. The great 
meat packers of America are relatively 
idle while OPA-caused black market 


slaughtering houses flourish. 


Before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, one segment of the 
economy after another has said in sub- 
stance: “Take OPA control off our seg- 
ment; it is hindering full production.” 
The NAM has made that definite rec- 
ommendation for manufactured goods. 
Add the testimony together and, in 
total, it recommends the ending of all 
OPA controls June 30, 1946. 


INEPT CONTROLS 


The present marketing chaos in 
America was created by OPA. Industry 
reconverted promptly after the war, 
but is prevented from functioning by 
OPA controls which prevent produc- 
tion at a profit. 

Roughly and crudely, inflation 
divides into two stages. One is the 
progressive expansion of money and 
credit in the absence of increased pro- 
duction. That inflation is here now. 
The other is runaway inflation result- 
ing from fear. We are still in the first 
stage of inflation. We must avoid the 
second or runaway stage. 

In the terms of what people can buy, 
goods that could be bought for $1 in 
1939 now cost $1.39. That’s inflation. 
That figure does not include the rise 
of prices which has been caused, and 
which will be caused, under the new 
wage-price formula. Allowed increases 
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Be Abolished? 


Says ROBERT R. WASON 


President, National Association of Manufacturers 


in prices of meats, grains, textiles, will 
continue to reduce the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Goods which can- 
not be made at a fair profit just don’t 
get made. 

OPA has not stopped inflation. It is 
only trying to conceal inflation from 
the public. 

When production is prevented by 
OPA, goods become scarce and prices 
rise. Runaway inflation is caused 
when people become frightened over 
the future of their “liquid savings” and 
rush to convert them into goods—no 
matter what price they have to pay. 
Runaway inflation would precipitate 
the spending of currency, bank de- 
posits, government bonds, savings, 
corporation bonds, mortgages, stocks 
—in brief, anything in the form of 
these liquid savings that can be con- 
verted into cash and used for the pur- 
chase of goods—plus the borrowing 
capacity of all the people and all busi- 
nesses. 

This is the potential buying power 
that exists at all times—the real “in 
flationary potential.” Inflation is not 
caused by the existence of liquid sav- 
ings; it is caused by people actively 
using those savings to bid up prices. 
People may get frightened about their 


savings because of governmental finan- : 


cial policies. Continued deficits are 
likely to have this effect. Continuing 
the money-printing presses is almost 
certain to do so. Deficit financing 
creates money, credit and purchasing 
power without producing the goods 
and services which alone can validate 
the money issued by the Administra- 
tion. OPA is a camouflage operation 
to hide the true facts of governmental 
weakness in its fiscal policy. 


BEWARE HIDDEN INFLATION 


Sooner or later, this hidden inflation 
has to be faced by the American con- 
sumer in the prices of the goods he 
buys. Mr. Bowles admits that when- 
ever price controls are taken off, this 
hidden inflation will cause prices to 
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rise. NAM’s position is that the sooner 
the bad news of inflation is revealed 
to the people the sooner we can get 
back to free and full competitive pro- 
duction and pricing, and the sooner 
the danger of runaway inflation will 
be removed. 

Nothing can prevent price increases 
above the present ceilings. That is true 
because of the vast accumulation of 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
public as a result of war financing. 
These factors assure us that we will 
have to pay a price for what has al- 
ready been done. Our problem is to 
keep this price as low as possible. 

Inflation is not something to talk 
about solely in terms of the billions of 
dollars that the nation owes in debt. 
It must be talked about in terms of 
what is owed by the people who pay 
for government. The people can’t pass 
the debt along. The government debt 
overhangs every job, every possession, 
and whatever savings every American 
has. It can reduce the value of every 
dollar the American people own or can 
acquire while the debt exists—if run- 
away inflation is at any time precipi- 
tated. 

SHRINKING DOLLAR 


The dollar taken in by business men 
during a runaway inflation would 
shrink as fast as any other dollar. We 
must stop adding to the debt now; not 
five years hence. OPA adds subsidies 
to the debt. Nations, like individuals, 
pay their debts only when they plan to. 
Meanwhile, the only way to handle this 
government debt is to expand the econ- 
omy to fit the debt. The debt can be 
destroyed by deliberate repudiation. 
It can also be destroyed by runaway 
inflation. Both must be prevented by 
ending OPA. 

Even more immediate than deficit 
spending, as a pressure toward run- 
away inflation, is the continuing and 

{Continued on page 34) 
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“I Was Too Narrow” 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE’ 


As told to ROY RUTHERFORD 


E wears a jaunty slouch hat and 
under it is a ruddy complexion, 
an appraising dark eye, an iron- 
gray moustache and a cocky under- 
slung pipe. If you should catch him in 
the act of throwing a booted leg over 
an English saddle you would expect 
him to be saying, “I'll be gone all 
mawnin’ lookin’ ovah the cotton, the 
tobacco and the help,” for Roy H. 
Smith, president of Lamson & Ses- 
sions, was bawn down South, in old 
Virginny, Suh, in Staunton, if you 
please. And after a lifetime spent in the 
industrial North, he still carries about 
him the finest traits of that fiery, but 
gentle and cultured old state. 
Brought up on a farm, he worked 
his way through the elementary 
schools. His father and grandfather 
were both carpenters. Living was hard 
during those reconstruction days; 


out a meager subsistence. The section 
in which I could afford to live was 
rough and tough. It was said that on 
our street every night there was either 
a fight or a fire. In order to escape 
these nocturnal troubles I filled up 
every night with school, thinking it 
would aid me in sooner becoming a 
finished mechanic. 

“IT fought the battles of the war be- 
tween the States whenever anyone 
would lock minds with me, until they 
called me ‘Stonewall’ Smith. 

“IT had no idea of a rounded devel- 
opment of my personality, but was 
totally utilitarian, with but one single 
objective: to make a living as a ma- 
chinist.” 

Some special work was taken at 
Brown University, and his grades and 
deportment were so outstanding that 
he was urged to matriculate as a regu- 





Limited in his outlook, provincial in his thinking, Roy Smith 
was stifling his own career—until he realized the impor- 
tance of developing a well-rounded personality 





money was woefully scarce. In the 
Smith family the struggle for bare ex- 
istence was desperate. He says: “We 
knew of no such thing as freedom from 
fear, freedom from want. Fear was all 
about us. I was nurtured on tales of 
the Old South and taught to hate the 
conquering Yankees. | became narrow, 
hidebound and provincial in my social 
and political thinking. 

“Because of the stark poverty I re- 
solved to find the easiest way to secure 
the bare necessities of life. The only 
way I knew to reach this goal was to 
work with my hands as did my father 
and grandfather. So, after finishing 
school at the age of 16, I did such odd 
jobs as came along and finally decided 
to go to Providence, R. I., where I 
could serve apprenticeship as a ma- 
chinist. 

“I worked 60 hours a week and eked 


Roy Rurnerrokp is a Contributing Editor 
of Forses. 





lar student. Feeling that his mechani- 
cal career would be helped, he inves- 
tigated, but found it was necessary, in 
order to enter, to take a course in 
English. 

Hammond Lamont, brother of the 
Thomas W. Lamont of Morgan finan- 
cial fame, a great teacher who later 
became managing editor of the New 
York Evening Post, said it would be 
totally impossible for him to take this 
course, that he was completely unpre- 
pared, might have well trained hands 
but was lacking in head training. This 
challenged the 19-year-old boy. He 
buckled down to work, saying: “Even 
if I’m not prepared for your class, I'll 
get more from sitting in on it than 
from following your advice and attend- 
ing high school.” 

“Then began a teacher-pupil com- 
panionship which changed the course 
of my life,” says Smith now. “He made 
me see that I had been wrong in tak- 


Roy H. Smith 


ing a worm’s-eye view of life and be. 
ing content with just working with my 
hands to make a living. 

“He made me see the breadth and 
unity of the world, shamed me for my 
Southern partisanship; brought me for 
the first time into contact with the 
Greek philosophy that life’s summun 
bonum is the full development of a 
man’s personality; convinced me that 
it was criminal just to develop one 
facet when there were so many inter- 
esting points which could be empha- 
sized. He asserted that the body must 
not be over-developed at the expense 
of the brain and vice versa, that the 
over-development of the acquisitive 
side would breed a miser and that the 
over-development of the social side 
might create a ne’er-do-well. He took 
me out of my narrow groove, lifted 
my sights and broadened my horizon. 

“I was graduated at Brown, had op- 
portunities to teach, but chose indus- 
try, becoming a draftsman, an engi- 
neer, werking for General Electric, 


Russell Burdsall & Ward, heading my | 
own plant and, for the last 24 years, | | 
have been with this 85-year-old com- 


pany, having been clected president in 
1938.” 

Smith is one of the leading engineers 
of the country, was chosen by the Gov 
ernment to represent the Fastener In- 
dustry in an inspection tour of Ger 
many. He reads widely, gardens, fishes, 
enjoys bird-banding, canoeing, is 8 
splendid raconteur, has the respect of 
his competitors and the love of his 
associates. Today, the elements in his 
life are so mingled that it’s difficult to 
select his predominant traits, but sel: 
dom can you find a better-rounded per 
sonality. 

Moral: Strive to become broader. 
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Man’s war against T ub erculo S1S 


Already the death rate from this dis- 
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ease has dropped to less than one fourth “eam | of the 





toll in 1900. 





As more and more people have regular physical ex- 
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cases through modern medical methods cau jiduce thee 
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For information on public and private To help avoid tuberculosis, and for up- 
examination facilities in your commu- __ to-date information about the disease, 
nity consult your doctor, health officer, send for your free copy of Metropoli- 
or local Tuberculosis Association. tan’s booklet, 56-I, “Tuberculosis.” 
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WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments of 
foreign newspapers about American 
business and the American way of life. 


NDICATIONS that American busi- 

ness can sometimes be realistic and 

look after its own interests gener- 
ally arouse snorts of disapproval from 
Europe: 


“France had been counting on a 
large volume of shipping from the 
U. S., which, unfortunately, has been 
slow to define its commercial policy. 
The U. S. is willing to place on the 
world market from 40 to 45 million 
tons of shipping, but American ship- 
builders have had a bill passed in Con- 
gress. The new regulation provides that 
no ships may be chartered by foreign 
countries. They must be purchased at 
prices which are virtually prohibitive.” 
—Le Monde, Paris, France. (Progres- 
sively Independent.) 


“The Allied agreement reached in 
Berlin on the future of German indus- 
try . . . is unworkable. . . . The Ameri- 
cans have shown a pathetic lack of 
grip. Sometimes they are enlightened; 
at other times they reveal an astonish- 
ing crudity—under the influence, 
often, of naked commercial interests 
like those which would keep the Ger- 
man automobile industry down be- 
cause America makes cars, or the ray- 
on and staple fiber down because 
America sells cotton. Moreover, the 
Americans, like the Russians, are not 
really interested in the economic unity 
of Europe.”—Manchester Guardian, 
Manchester, England. (Liberal. ) 


“A note was recently sent to the 
Swiss legation in Washington asking 
our country to restrict the exportation 
of fine watches to the U. S.... It 
should be made clear that the Ameri- 
can Government asks concessions of 
the Swiss that are in flat contradiction 
of existing customs treaties. . . . There 
is most decidedly no oversupply in the 
watch market in America today but a 


Foreign Eyes 


very pressing demand. . . . The claim 
is made that American watch makers 
are unemployed because of excessive 
importations. . . . It is difficult to get 
hold of a watchmaker in the U. S. 
How reconcile the conflicting reports? 
. .. A more plausible explanation is at 
hand. The U. S. wants, for military 
reasons, to be able to call on a pre- 
cision industry that is strong and en- 
larged.”—L’/llustré, Lausanne, Switz- 
erland. (Independent. ) 


The strong front presented by the 
U. S. to Russia’s apparently imperial- 
istic designs on Iran has led to sug- 
gestions that America’s own motives 
might not be everywhere above sus- 
picton: 


“What do the Greenlanders have to 
say about America’s wishes to buy 
that country? . . . The Greenlanders 
will not allow themselves to be sold 
to anyone. They have a strong sense 
of national unity, are jealous of even 
their own national anthem, and feel 
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From Excelsior, Mexico 





_ themselves closely knit to Denmark.” 


—Aftenposten, Oslo, Norway. (Con. 
servative. ) 


“The U. S. prefers starting shipping 
arms to Argentina before England or 
other countries get the jump in this, 
because the U. §. is aiming to stand. 
ardize the use of American arms in 
all the Latin American republics,”— 
Tass, Moscow, Russia. (Communist.) 


“The promises given during the 
war to the Philippines are not being 
kept. . . . The grant of formal inde. 
pendence to the Philippines is condi- 
tioned on the complete domination of 
the country’s economy by America.”— 
—Novoye Vremia, Moscow, Russia. 
(Communist. ) 


The following comment from the 
Argentine pays a. neat compliment to 
American democracy and the ability 


_of the two-party system in crises 


rise above selfish interests: 


“Unpatriotic non-co-operation is not 
a plant that flourishes in great democ 
racies. This is verified by the U. S.,a 
country to be taken as an example, 
not only for the efficient functioning 
of its institutions but, also, because it 
has traditionally two great antagonis 
tic political parties. Just now, with the 
specter of hunger overhanging Europe, 
when action through ordinary govert 
mental channels had proved inade 
quate, the President deemed it neces 
sary to arouse a strong current of pub- 
lic opinion to head off a threatened 
disaster. . . . He summoned various 
experts to evolve plans to reduce food 
consumption in the U. S. A. Among 
them was Mr. Hoover, a leading fig 
ure in the Republican party. . . . To 
be sure, there is not much differenct 
in the number of years both the U. 5 
and Argentina have enjoyed indepe 
dence. There have, however, been oll 
er decisive factors to explain the cor 
trast between political conduct in th 
two countries.”-—La Nacion, Bueno 
Aires, Argentina. (Independent. ) 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


in Small 
Boat Services 


By THE EDITORS 


HE small boat business has an 
[extremely promising future, offer- 

ing excellent opportunities either 
to an investor or to a man who wants 
his own business, and who has capital 
ranging irom $1,500 to $20,000. 

This wide range of capital is due to 
the fact that the business is highly 
flexible. You can start on a very small 
scale, selling gas and oil, or you can 
offer a complete service including 
docking, storage, repairs, battery 
charging, painting, boat and outboard 
motors rentals, insurance and sales of 
new and used craft. 

Further, the scale on which you 
operate will also determine how much 
capital is needed. For instance, boat 
storage requires a building, and the 
number of boats you can store depends 
on its size. The average speedboat, the 
most popular type of small craft, re- 
quires about 100 square feet of space 


During the Summer season, when 
the boats are in use by their owners, 
docking is another source of revenue. 
The number of docks you can have 
depends only on your capital. Covered 
boat houses are also in demand, and 
rent for $60 or so for the season. A 
small boat pays about $5 a month to 
moor. One narrow dock may accom- 
modate four to six boats, two or three 
on either side. 

Concerning gas and oil sales, very 
little investment is ordinarily needed, 
for one of the regular oil companies 
is generally willing to supply the nec- 
essary pumps and storage tanks with- 
out charge, on the proviso that their 
products are used exclusively. Two 
500-gallon tanks are usually advisable. 

The repairing end of the business is 
a profitable one. Some boat service 
places keep as many as 20 mechanics 
busy. The usual rate is $2 an hour for 





Already launched towards a bright future, the small boat 


industry offers opportunities 
Here are the details about 


for small and large capital. 
investment, known-how, etc. 





to store, a cruiser considerably more. 
You can have a building big enough 
to store 50 boats or 500, according to 
your capital. Storage charges average 
$25 a year (Fall to July 1) for small 
boats, at the rate of $1.50 per running 
foot, $2.50 per foot for cruisers. Thus, 
a building big enough to store 100 
small boats can bring in $2,500 a year. 
A building of this size may cost be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000, depending 
upon local construction costs. 

In some cases, where lack of com- 
petition permits, it is possible to store 
boats in the open, without a building, 
protecting them with canvas tarpaulins. 
It is advisable to have a dolly (a small 
platform on wheels) for each boat 
stored. Construction costs, for each 
one, are about $30. 
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repair work. This phase of the business 
is especially suited to a man who is 
a mechanic himself, for he can handle 
a sizable enterprise with one or two 
helpers. The repair equipment needed 
is the same as that in an auto garage, 
plus a bandsaw, and a crane or mono- 
rail system for hauling in boats. This 
equipment, second-hand, costs in the 
neighborhood of $1,000. It is advisa- 
ble to have a dust-proof, heated place 
for use in Winter, for overhauling and 
painting boats. For complete repair 
service, you will also need a power 
boat of your own, for towing purposes 
and service calls. 

One profitable feature of the busi- 
ness is selling used boats on commis- 
sion, or buying them outright for re- 
conditioning and resale. No special 
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equipment is needed for this. And it 
can be a function of even the smallest 
operator. 

It is possible for the operator of a 
boat service to secure the exclusive 
sales agency, for his district, for a line 
of new boats. Many new small boat 
manufacturers are expected to spring 
up within the next five years. If you 
have established a regular service busi- 
ness, no capital is needed to secure 
such an agency, unless you wish to in- 
vest in a demonstrator to speed sales. 


GOOD LOCATION ESSENTIAL 


If you are in a good location, you 
can also do a substantial business rent- 
ing rowboats, canoes and outboard 
motors. A rowboat with a motor rents 
for $3 to $4 a day in most localities. 
A rowboat alone, $1 to $1.50 a day. 
A canoe may bring 35¢ to 50¢ an 
hour. A fleet of 20 rowboats, in a 
popular fishing area, may gross as 
much as $30 a day during the season. 
A rowboat or canoe costs about $100 
new, or $2,000 for a fleet of 20. 

Location is important. A prelimi- 
nary survey can determine the supply 
and demand situation on a given body 
of water. Through inquiries you can 
determine about how many boats there 
are in that area, and what services are 
being offered to them. 

To get your business started, you 
can advertise in the local papers, post 
signs in local boat clubs and build up 
valuable word-of-mouth advertising 
through good service. 

How much money you can make 
depends, of course, upon many factors 
—-particularly your scale of operation. 
But it’s possible for a small-scale busi- 
ness, started with $6,000 to $8,000, to 
net more than $3,000. the first year or 
two, and much more when the business 
has become well established. 

A word of caution: No one should 
enter this business unless he is either 
a boat expert or has one as an asso- 
ciate. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


STATES 
NEMPLOYMENT has been in- 


creasing in the New England 
States recently, the total reaching the 
300,000 mark in the first week of 
April. The rapid demobilization of 
veterans contributed to this situation, 
however, and indications point to a 
rising tide of employment in the not 
too distant future, with prospects 
hopeful for a condition in which there 
will be jobs for all. The total unem- 
ployment problem is only half what it 
was in 1940. 

The new government order restrict- 
ing building activities is viewed in’ 
Rhode Island as a particularly hard 
blow to that industrial state. It’s point- 
ed out that the curbs on industrial 
building find that area in an extremely 
vulnerable position because those 
firms urgently in need of space must 
concentrate on existing buildings. 
Only a small percentage of govern- 
ment-built plants were constructed in 


THE NATION REPORTS 








the state under wartime conditions. 

A plastics business double the dollar 
volume of any previous peacetime year 
is forecast for 1946 by officials of the 
plastic division of General Electric 
Co., at Pittsfield, Mass. In addition to 
the normal increase in business due 
to reconversion, the plastics boom, it 
is felt, has been enhanced by an edu- 
cational program, in which additional 
knowledge has been gained concerning 
the value and correct application of 
plastic materials. 

Milady will give a tremendous 
world-wide surge to the cosmetic in- 
dustry, in the judgment of Northam 
Warren, president of the Northam 
Warren Corp., Stamford, Conn., re- 
puted to be the world’s largest dis- 
tributor of manicure preparations. 
The desire to be beautiful is further 
exemplified in the news that the Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford, Conn., largest 
manufacturer in that field, is turning 
out the greatest quantity of merchan- 
dise on a per-period basis in all its 
history. Nevertheless, company officials 
say this quantity is nowhere near suf- 
ficient to meet current demand for its 
products.—Davip MAcK. 


EAST COAST STATES 


HROUGHOUT all East Coast 

states there’s an encouraging in- 
crease in volume of merchandise 
coming into the markets, notwithstand- 
ing past and present strikes which have 
caused shortages of certain urgently 
needed basic materials. 

The marked increase in the volume 
of retail sales, however, points neces- 
sarily to large increases in production 
and deliveries during this year to date. 
Preliminary estimates of retail sales in 
New York City stores during the sec- 
ond week of April indicate the largest 
weekly percentage increase on record 
—over 100%—compared with the 
same previous year period. Newark, 
N. J., sales were up 74%, Rochester 
44%, and Buffalo 49%. Housewares, 
including appliances, showed as much 
as 300% gain in some stores, furni- 
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ture 120% and floor coverings 250%. 
For the first week of April Federal 
Reserve figures show an increase of 
55% for both New York and Phila- 
delphia districts. Retail advertising in- 
creased 35.8% in New York, bank 
clearings 22.2% and electric power 
11.5%. 

The soft coal strike seriously ham- 
pered production in steel and other in- 
dustries in this section. For example, 
total steel operations were scheduled 
for 78.3% of capacity during the sec- 
ond week of- April, compared with 
87.1% the previous week. The Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. was forced 
to lay off 23,000 workers in Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, and Bethlehem planned 
to curtail operations if the strike con- 
tinued. 

Television took an important stride 


forward on April 15 when the new 
Du Mont television studios were 
opened in the John Wanamaker store, 
New York City, and established the 
first permanent inter-city television 
hook-up. This hook-up, from New 
York to Washington, is the first of a 
network that eventually will include 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania Railroad celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary on April 
13. This road has grown from the 
original 249-mile line to a 10,689-mile 
system; has paid stockholders over a 
billion and a quarter dollars, bond- 
holders over a billion, and employees 
over ten billion—ArTHUR R. GrIs- 
WOLD. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


HE South this Spring finds itself 

in a curiously paradoxical posi- 
tion, with plenty of money to spend 
and very little to spend it for. Clothing 
in particular is scarce, and prices are 
high for what is available. 

A consignment of several thousand 
men’s shirts received by a local store 
last week was sold in record time, with 
hundreds standing in line to await 
their turn at the counters. Children’s 
clothing is being snapped up as soon 
as it is placed on display. Low-priced 
women’s dresses are hard to find. Thus 
even the higher-priced ones move rap- 
idly. 


The repercussions of the steel strike 


have penetrated the most remote rural 
areas in the South. For example, one 
of the oldest Southern farming indus- 


tries is the production of turpentine 


and rosin, the product of the Southern 
pinelands. However, production is 
slow getting started this year, although 
the weather has been favorable. Pro- 
ducers have been unable to obtain the 
metal cups that are fastened on the 
pine trees to catch the gum as it drains 
from the trees. 

As in other sections, housing con 
tinues to be a major problem in the 
South, but the shortage is confined to 
the cities and small towns. While ur- 
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ban residents are feverishly seeking 
places to live, farm operators are beg- 
ging individuals to move into farm 
houses and get to work on the 1946 
crops. There are plenty of vacant 
houses on the farm, but farm life 
seems to have lost much of its attrac- 
tion. Vacant farms are plentiful, while 
the towns and cities are bursting at 
the seams with more people than can 
be housed.—Marvin Cox. 


MIDWEST STATES 


MERICA’S motor industry will 

this month probably see its return 
to full production for the first time in 
five tumultuous years. On the indus- 
try’s books today are orders for some 
15 million cars. Car makers expect to 
produce 3.5 million cars before °46 
ends, foresee perhaps 5.5 million in 
"47 and 6 million in °48. 

Aside from manufacturing neces- 
sary to fill pipelines of supply, all 
other phases of the giant industry are 
undergoing their own reconversion 
streamlining. A new record for dealer- 
ships is being established, many pro- 
motion plans are being polished up, 
an unending series of sales meetings 
are being scheduled and many training 
schools for salesmen, service atten- 
dants and mechanics have already 
been staged. 

Materials such as fabrics, steel, parts, 
tubber, glass, hardware and electrical 
items are still short, but manpower is 
one of the most critical needs. Detroit 
looks for a severe shortage of both 
skilled and unskilled help through this 
Summer. This has already led to wide- 
spread recruiting of women. 

Ways to reduce manufacturing 
costs and weight are seen in redesign 
of steel parts and use of aluminum or 
magnesium alloys in parts of the 
chassis, castings, forgings and pistons. 
Predictions are that these cars of to- 
morrow will probably have permanent- 
ly sealed cooling systems, automatic 
transmissions and make extensive use 
of plywood and plastic—Orat S. 
PFLuc. 
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low Industrial Progress 


WESTERN STATES 
OTERS throughout the Rocky 


Mountain region have expressed 
with startling unanimity their faith in 
the future of the area. Without excep- 
tion, every public improvement bond 
issue brought up at the recent ballot- 
ing season was approved by over- 
whelming odds. Every day the back- 
log of construction projects that will 
be launched as soon as materials and 
regulations permit grows to newly as- 
tounding proportions. 

Movement is underway to make 
Colorado Rockies a sort of Summer 
Palm Springs. Latest project is the de- 
velopment of a large mountain valley 
area near Denver for expensive Sum- 
mer homes. 

Industrialists are eyeing three large 
plants to be sold in New Mexico by 
the War Assets Administration. They 
are a $4 million dollar magnesium 
plant near Carlsbad and carbon black 
plants at Monument and Eunice. 

Discovery of vast new vanadium 
and uranium deposits in Colorado 
have made the region more than ever 
alive to its potential in the atomic 
age. Scientists believe that radio-active 
elements in Colorado alone may be 
adequate to supply the entire nation 
for any envisioned peacetime uses of 
atomic power. 

Wyoming’s Governor L. C. Hunt i 
waging a vigorous campaign to con- 
vince Western business men that they 
must strive to produce “finished prod- 
ucts,” instead of being content to fur- 
nish raw materials for Eastern proc- 
essing. In a normal year Wyoming 
ships over 30 million pounds of wool 
to Eastern markets. Of this amount 
about 20 million pounds are dirt and 
grease on which Wyoming shippers 
must pay freight. If the wool were 
cleaned, scoured and carded in Wyo- 
ming, it would save the Wyoming 
producer 60% of his enormous freight 
costs. 

Wichita, Kan., continues to be in 
the forefront of industrial develop- 
ment. Latest figures show Wichita 


leads the nation in reconversion em- 
ployment.—EucEnE ‘CERVI. 


PACIFIC STATES 


So unemployment 
threatens on the West Coast, due 
to the refusal of war migrants to 
leave. A million jobless are predicted 
in California by mid-Summer, a mil- 
lion-and-a-quarter by Fall. Meanwhile, 
West Coast communities are making a 
concerted effort to attract Eastern 
manufacturers and retain wartime in- 
dustrial gains. Best selling point is 
that these same population increases 
have turned pre-war borderline mar- 
kets into promising opportunities. 

Growth of Western industry is de- 
pendent upon production of basic 
materials. Shortage of steel is the 
greatest present drawback to new or 
expanded plants. Additional facilities 
now being built by Columbia Steel, 
Bethlehem and Kaiser interests and 
expected private operation of Geneva 
promise increased local supply of 
basic sheet, bar and tubular products, 
but not before 18 months. 

San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has launched a determined cam- 
paign for 1,200 new industries, based 
on expected availability of steel and 
other metals. Meanwhile, it is actively 
helping new assembly industries by 
assisting in the farming out of com- 
ponent parts. : 

The Pacific Northwest, also seeking 
consumer industries of its own, is 
helping out on raw materials. Kaiser 
is hastening the start of production at 
his recently acquired aluminum mill at . 
Spokane, Wash. 

Intercoast shipping trade, aban- 
doned during the war in favor of fast 
rail transportation, promises a come- 
back since WSA and the Maritime 
Commission have joined operators in 
a petition to ICC for a complete re- 
examination of rate structure. Plans 
are afoot to develop Oakland’s outer 
harbor into one of the world’s great 
ports as soon as it is returned by the 
Army.—Cnar Les F. Berry. 
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GROWING INDUSTRY 


Weather 





A year and a half ago—on 
November 1, 1944—ForBEs 
published a story, “Oppor- 
tunities in Weather Forecast- 
ing,” which pointed out the 
profit prospects in a then un- 
explored business enterprise. 
Today, with the establishment 
of Weathercasts, Inc., these 
prospects have become a real- 
ity, and a promise of still 
greater opportunities to come. 











weather,” said Mark Twain, 

“but nobody does anything 
about it.” Well, that’s no longer true. 
In New York City, three ex-Gls are 
now forecasting the weather for busi- 
ness firms, and, at this writing, four 
months after their Weathercasts, Inc., 
was founded, the business is already 
well under way, and prospects for the 
future are even brighter, with a grow- 
ing list of potential customers. 

Right now, the veterans have no 
worries about competition. In fact, 
theirs is the only organization of its 
kind in the entire New York City area. 
But the field offers unlimited opportu- 
nities, even to those with limited capi- 
tal. In fact, Weathercasts itself was 


i ee 2 talks about the 


.started on a very modest budget. It all 


began like this: 
IDEA BORN IN A SHOWER 


Mortimer Braunstein was taking a 
shower in a New York YMCA when 
the fellow next to him remarked that 
it looked like it was going to be a nice 
day. Braunstein said no, he didn’t 
think so, and launched: into some 
highly-technical lingo about a “cold 
front” and a “warm front” moving 
together. 

“If they meet, and I think they 
will,” he said, “the weather is going 
to be unsettled.” 





Birt Lazar, a former editor, specializes in 


stories about unique and unusual businesses. 


For Sale 


By BILL LAZAR 


The other fellow, veteran Max L. 
Dysart, Airforce psychologist, was im- 
pressed. He asked Braunstein how he 
happened to know so much about the 
weather, and when Braunstein ex- 
plained that he had been a meteorolo- 
gist in the Army, Dysart suggested that 
he ought to “cash in” on his experi- 
ence. 

At this point they both got excited, 
speculating about the possibilities of 
selling weather forecasts to business 
firms. It was easy to see that such a 
service could be invaluable to many 
types of enterprise, and, with Russel 
J. Robinson, a veteran radio gunner, 
also an habitue of the same shower 
room, they went into business, getting 
some hard-headed business men to 
back their venture. 

An indication of the potential de- 


pared for bad weather, with enough 
cabs on the street, before rain or snow 
or freeze arrives. Tug boat operators 
and contracting concerns, concerned 
over what the weather man has in store 
for them, have also sought information. 


One big pastry chain is interested | 


because, with advance knowledge of 
the weather, they would be able to 
regulate deliveries to avoid spoilage. 
When a fine day is forecast, the bulk 
of the goods is sent to its suburban 
shops, where the housewife does the 
buying. But when rain, snow or low 
temperatures are in the offing, heavy 
deliveries are made to the downtown 
shops, where hubby does the shopping 
on his way home from the office. 
Department stores are also among 
Weathercasts’ many potential clients. 
In fact, the business of weather fore- 





The story of a unique weather forecasting service that's 
solving the rainy day woes of a wide variety of businesses 


—and opening up a new field for enterprising imitators 





mand for such a service is the fact 
that they didn’t even have to advertise 
for customers. Their offices and chart 
rooms, situated in lower Manhattan, 
were hardly in ready-for-business or- 
der when the phone started ringing. 
What they intended to do had got 
noised about, and business was wast- 
ing no time in beating a path to their 
door. 

The first dotted-line client was the 
Riverside Memorial Service, whose 
personnel was forever worrying about 
“tomorrow's weather.” Was it going to 
rain? If so, at what time? Would the 
ground be frozen, and make digging 
difficult? What type of clothes should 
mourners wear? Weathercasts, Inc., 
had all the answers to those and other 
questions important to funeral direc- 
tors. 

Taxicab companies are interested in 
the service because they like to be pre- 


casting opens up a whole new vista to 
department store managers. When the 
weather is bad business always falls 
off, and they like to plan sales for fine 
days. Furthermore, a forecast of the 


weather enables them to tie in, with | 


rain or snow, with special sales in 
rubber goods, umbrellas, winter sports 
wear, and so on. Will it rain on Straw 
Hat Day? On Easter Sunday? No 
longer do retailers merely have to 
speculate about such things. 

Railroads, power and light compa- 
nies, airlines, any number of industries 
are concerned with what kind of 
weather lies ahead. Some of them may 
have forecasting facilities of their own; 
even so, to Weathercasts, Inc., they 
are prospects for supplementary ser- 
vices, to check and double check their 
own calculations. 

At the moment, the veterans are get- 
ting their basic forecast information 
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from the U. S. Weather Bureau. The 
bureau issues the operating license, 
which gives access to the teletype facil- 
ities of 1,000 weather bureau stations. 
The rest of the job is done in the com- 
pany’s own chart rooms, and a compli- 
cated job it is, too. Keeping track of 
the wind currents, tides and tempera- 
tures, and forecasting their caprices, is 
a job that goes on around the clock. 

Some clients, of course, are inter- 
ested in knowing only the general state 
of the weather, within a period of six 
hours to three days; that is, will it 
rain or shine? On the other hand, 
there are those who must have detailed 
forecasts as to temperatures, tides and 
humidity. 


THREE-DAY FORECASTS 


All of the company’s services carry 
hour-by-hour corrections, or re-calcu- 
lations. Naturally, the fee the client 
pays depends entirely on the complex- 
ity of the information he requests. 

At present, the company’s forecasts 
range from six hours to three days. 
Future plans call for an extension to a 
maximum of about six days. 

According to Joseph Marciano, a 
former university meteorology instruc- 
tor who was connected with fog re- 
search projects in India while over- 
seas and who is now Weathercasts’ 
director of research, accurate forecasts 
beyond this period are not practical as 
yet. However, their three-day forecasts 
have been running 72% correct, which 
is considered an excellent batting aver- 
age by meteorologists. 

At the same time, the service offers 
what is known as a “probability sur- 
vey,” which gives a rough forecast of 
the future, based on what has hap- 
pened in the past 50 years or so. Inci- 
dentally, it was this type of survey 


which was used in the first atomic’ 


bomb attack on Japan. It was decided 
in May, based on such a survey by the 
government experts, to drop the first 
bomb in August. 

Right now, Weathercasts, Inc., are in 
the process of opening a branch office 
(by popular demand) in St. Louis, 
drafting their talent from the ranks of 
other veterans who have had experi- 
ence as meteorologists. In their New 
York office they even have three ex- 
Waves who got their training in the 
service. 

How big the business will grow 
within the next few years is hard to 
say. That, like the weather used to be, 
1s unpredictable. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Partnership vs. Paternalism 


¢¢0N my opinion, labor wants, and 

is entitled to, things other than 
higher wages and shorter hours alone,” 
says W. H. Wheeler, president of Pit- 
ney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. “The so- 
called labor problems besetting man- 
agement will not be settled simply by 
a bigger paycheck. The workman 
wants to feel that his production skill 
is appreciated; that he is as much a 
part of his company as management 
and stockholders; that in a measure 
it is his company, too. 

“Given the opportunity to feel that 
the company’s destinies are something 
personal to him, and shown without 
subterfuge what the company’s prob- 
lems are, employees will co-operate 
even in cases where they might logi- 
cally be expected to give trouble. Our 
post-war policy, therefore, has been to 
consider paternalism obsolete and 
think in terms of partnership, yet with 
each unit of the corporate whole stay- 
ing within its special province.” 

Coming from Pitney-Bowes at this 
time, Wheeler’s statement bears special 
weight. The big Stamford factory is 
in an area beset with labor difficulties. 
While the company’s average wage 
rates compare favorably with the area 
rates for most skills, it has certain 


classifications, chiefly rooted in war- 


born freezes, where some rates are un- 
justifiably above or below the area 
rate. The casual observer might con- 
clude that here are all the seeds for 
labor trouble. But what you actually 
find is a good-tempered labor force 
intent on getting production going and 
giving “their company” a chance to 
straighten things out. 

There are a good many facets to 
management-labor relations at Pitney- 
Bowes which account for this, but 
three in particular stand out: First, 
when the company faced reconversion, 
it called its workers together and—in 
labor-management committee meetings, 
through personal president’s letters to 
employees and open assemblies—ex- 
plained precisely what its problems 
were. Some of its wartime maladjust- 
ments were ironed out right in those 
meetings. Second, for some time the 
company has pursued a policy of giv- 
ing cash awards to all workers making 
acceptable suggestions resulting in pro- 
duction or office savings, better effi- 


ciency, etc. These awards are, in gen- 
eral, 20% of the first year’s gross 
savings to the company. 

The third and most recent twist to 
employee relations is the company’s 
philosophy that employees have an 
equity in the company’s profits com- 
parable with that of stockholder and 
management. Thus at the quarterly 
meetings, directors declare a “wage 
and salary dividend” for employees 
according to the same balance sheet 
considerations that determine stock 
dividends and management bonus. 
Full rate is paid to employees with 
three years’ service and over, and pro- 
portionately less to newer workers. 

The first “wage dividend” was at 
the rate of 7% of the annual wage. 
“But the percentage is subject to the 
same fluctuations that govern stock 
dividends,” Wheeler points out. “The 
result is that our profit and loss des- 
tinies have taken on new meaning to 
employees, and you can bet they’re 
interested in our earnings reports!” 


WORKER AN “INVESTOR” 


Monetarily, the wage dividends are 
roughly equal to the old-time year-end 
bonus, but psychologically there’s no 
comparison. The year-end bonus had 
all the earmarks of paternalism, a 
melon cut by the bosses in a good- 
natured moment. The “dividend” is a 
straight business deal, something 
earned, not given, and makes it plain 
just what the employee’s stake is. Fur- 
ther, it makes the worker an investor, 
his investment being his labor. Simi- 
larly, his dividends are dependent 
upon an increase in efficiency. | 

The employees like this. It welds 
them closer to the company, makes 
them a more integrated element of the 
corporate body. It is their company 
as much as the bosses’. And the divi- 
dend offers the dignity of a straight 
man-to-man business relationship. The 
result is greater employee interest and 
understanding of company problems, 
plus higher all-round efficiency. 

“While it’s still too early to measure 
the results,” says Wheeler, “we feel 
sure there'll be no ‘gold-bricking’ at 
Pitney-Bowes. The employees will see 
to that. They know it’s their dividend, 
their company’s profits at stake.” 

—CHESTER THOMAS. 
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what would field research say . 


about YOUR letterhead? 


A young company that gets around, James O. Peck 
Company, two years old, covers the country with 
thorough-going surveys in industrial field research. 
The Peck Company makes it their business to know 
the wuy of sales acceptance by getting the customers’ 
viewpoints and practices. Actual conditions to be met 
in the prospective market are thus the basis for mar- 
keting and sales counsel. 


The James O. Peck Company are represented by com- 
petent personnel...and an effective letterhead on 
Strathmore Paper. You, too, should use a quality 
letterhead that says competence for your company. The 
Strathmore watermark is your assurance of quality. 
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THINGS TO COME 





Gofog—Fo Sa 


OG crashes and blind flying may 

soon be a thing of the past. Once 

more history repeats itself, and 
science and industry make a bow to an 
amateur inventor. His name is Clellan 
Ross Pleasants, and he is responsible 
for the invention of “Gofog”—a fog. 
dispelling powder and machine. 

Back in 1930, Pleasants, a minor 
Oakland, Calif., tinkerer, tried to sell 
aviation men on the idea that they 
should back Gofog. But no one would 
listen. Some considered him a harm. 
less nut, others thought he was a 
“sharpy” who was trying to peddle 
them a chemical version of the Brook. 
lyn Bridge. Pleasants hung on, how. 
ever, perfecting his machine, conduct- 
ing private tests in his back yard. 

It was there that his near-magic fog- 
chasing powder was first discovered. 
Pleasants was in his home basement 
laboratory when Mrs. Pleasants burst 
in with the story: fumes from his lab 
had cleared a ring around their home; 
the rest of Oakland was fog-bound. In- 
credulous but hopeful, he rushed out- 
side. Sure enough, the calcium chloride 
powder with which he’d been experi- 
menting, looking for a new kind of 
gasoline, had cut the thick fog within 
a radius of several blocks. Shrewdly, 
Pleasants abandoned the hunt after a 
new .ethyl, began perfecting his fog: 
chasing powder, working on a Gofog 
machine. 


TESTS SUCCESSFUL 


After six years, Elmer H. Dimity, 


wealthy San Francisco promoter, start- f 


ed championing Pleasants’ cause. One 
of the first demonstrations was over 
the San Francisco Municipal airport, 
in which Capt. William A. Ward pilot- 


ed a plane while Pleasants threw hand- f 


fuls of powder from the cockpit. After 
about 15 pounds had been tossed out 
a rift appeared in the fog—big enough 
to see the field, and to make a sale 
landing. Next, Amelia Earheart tested 
a fog landing, with the help of Pleas 
ants’ powder in the air and his Gofog 
machine on the ground. 

This machine was, and still is, an ur 
wieldy looking circular bin, equipped 
with an electric fan. In it, quantities 
of calcium chloride powder are heated. 
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‘Safer Flying 


The fan sends the powder upward. 
Rising, particles of the powder con- 
sume particles of moisture, lifting the 
ceiling until take-offs and landings are 
possible. In a demonstration near the 
Golden Gate Channel, two hours’ firing 
made for a ceiling of over 500 feet, 
cleared the atmosphere in a radius of 
two miles, and brought the heretofore 
fog-wrapped Golden Gate bridge into 


view. 


MANY APPLICATIONS 


All the while, Dimity and Pleasants 
tried to interest the Government in 
their invention, but it remained skit- 
tish. Just before Pearl Harbor, Ger- 
many offered Pleasants a natty sum 
for his Gofog apparatus, but he re- 
fused. Right after Pearl Harbor, the 
Army showed interest in Pleasants’ 
powder, planning to use it on bombing 
raids. Mechanically dispensed, it was 
to open rifts for bombing runs while 
the bombing fleet remained hidden in 
the fog. However, swift ending of the 
war didn’t give Gofog a chance to 
swing at the Axis. Not discouraged, 
Pleasants recently held two successful 
demonstrations for interested Army, 
major airlines’ and aircraft industry 
observers at Daugherty Field, Long 
Beach, Calif. All were impressed. 

With promising aviation uses of 
Gofog in the offing, Pleasants and 
Dimity also see its application in other 
fields. The powder’s moisture absorb- 
ing qualities will make a place for it 
in dehydration and food preservation 
work. Its uses on the ground will in- 
clude preventing frost in citrus grove 
areas, and making driving safe for 
motorists in bad weather. Pleasants 
feels that so far Gofog has no compe- 
tition—the simplicity of the machine 
and the cheapness of the powder itself 
put it in a class apart. Though the Brit- 
ish “Fido” performs much the same 
function, each “Fido” demonstration 
costs about $2,000, whereas each simi- 
lar Gofog test can be made for around 
$12. 

Despite its versatility, however, 
Pleasants’ biggest hopes for Gofog are 
in aviation, for which, with the help 
of his invention, he visualizes a cloud- 
less future.—T. ANDREEVA. 





This is GOD’S COUNTRY! 


There’s a place for ‘your factory in God’s Country—in Santa 
Clara County, at the population center of the Pacific Coast. 


After all, your factory will be operated by human beings. Execu- 
tives and workers alike can WORK better if they LIVE better. 


Some of the leading names in American industry* have selected 
Santa Clara County for their decentralized factories. Raw mate- 
rials, markets and production facilities are favorable. But most 
basic of all is the desire to work and live in this area. 


Cold facts show that production here is 15% higher than the 
national average. But cold facts are secondary to a warm, invig- 
orating, friendly environment. It’s worth your while to find out 
more about Santa Clara County! 


*""Names make news”... a free folder, lists the names 
of new industries during the past 2 years. Write for it! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
It tells all about Santa Clara County! 


Post War Pacific Coast includes 36 
pages of facts about Santa Clara 
County. It will answer most of your 
questions. Free if you write on your 
business letterhead. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


| pone digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“THE BUNK" 


From UE News (CIO; circulation 
437,892) : 

The plea of GE and Westinghouse 
that they can’t grant wage increases 
unless prices are increased is the 
BUNK: 

Wages paid to produce a $150 elec- 
tric refrigerator are only $15. The $2- 
a-day increase would add $3.75. 

BUT— 

Before the war, in 1939, 1,900,000 
refrigerators were produced at a prof- 
it of $19,000,000. 

AND NOW— 

Manufacturers’ plans call for pro- 
duction of 4 million refrigerators in 
the first full year of production. Even 
with the $2-a-day increase the profit 
for 4 million refrigerators would be 
$25,000,000, or $6,000,000 more than 
in 1939! 

Moreover, both General Motors and 
RCA—major competitors of GE and 
Westinghouse—already have granted 
wage increases in the 184¢ pattern to 
our union members WITHOUT A 
PRICE INCREASE. 


ROBBING THE PUBLIC 


From Union News Service (CIO): 

The slickest, smoothest-talking, best- 
organized gang in history is operating 
now on a nationwide scale to rob the 
public. 

They don’t wear masks, or carry 
gats or marked cards, so you may not 
recognize them at once. But they’re 
after your dough all the same. 


They are well-dressed, respectable- 
looking gents who haunt Washington 
hotels, the lobbies of Congress and the 
corridors of government agencies. 

Their higher-ups may be found in 
Wall Street, the more expensive clubs 
and other hang-outs of the profiteers 
in every city. 

You can read their spiel in full- 
page ads and the editorial columns of 
most daily papers. 

The gang is led by the National 


Association of Manufacturers, which 
is spending close on a million dollars 
for an advertising campaign against 
price control, 


“LABOR'S POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY” 

From the St. Louis Labor Tribune 
(AFL): 

More and more it is becoming evi- 
dent that the United States is being 
run—in a negative sense—by a third 
political party which is neither flesh 
nor fish, neither Republican nor Dem- 
ocrat, but a combination of the worst 
of both. 

This is the shotgun marriage of 
convenience between Southern Demo- 
crats and Republican stand-patters 
who might be more accurately desig- 
nated as the “Agin” Party. They are 
against every presently badly needed, 
realistic, progressive measure pro- 
posed in and out of Congress for the 
equalization of our temporary unbal- 
anced economic system, the removal 
of barriers to full production and em- 
ployment and the highest measure of 
consumption. Outside of serving or- 
ganized industrial greed as incredibly 
stupid and shortsighted as itself, this 
group, which exercises the balance of 


power in Congress, has not advanced a — 


single, decent or progressive measure 
—much less a co-ordinated program— 


TRANS-CONFUSION! 





From Labor Beacon (AFL). 


that would benefit the United States 
and its people. 

The task which confronts the nation 
in this election year of 1946 is to get 
these obstructionists out of Congress 
and to keep in that body those mem. 
bers who have demonstrated a devo. 
tion to the public good rather than to 
the predatory groups determined to 
take full and merciless advantage of 
the current shortages in houses, cloth- 
ing, food, machinery, household goods, 
a temporary condition for profiting 
which may never again rise in our 
generation. 


“FACTS ABOUT LABOR" 


From the Shipyard Worker (CIO; 
circulation 276,000) : 

YOU, my friend, are one of the 
most talked about people in town. 
Newspaper writers, tea-table experts, 
and parlor-car know-it-alls—they find 
you fascinating. Veterans and service- 
men, taxi drivers and street car riders, 
storekeepers, and the lady upstairs— 
there doesn’t seem to be anybody who 
doesn’t have you on his mind. Labor 
is big news today. 

That’s good. It’s a good thing that 
people are talking about labor. But 
they ought to know more about us. 
We'd have a lot less enemies if more 
people knew the facts about the labor 
movement. Also, we could get a lot 
more done if we had the active help 
of that great body of people who, right 
now, are neither friends nor enemies 
but would be our allies if we wised 
them up. 


“BUILD THE DEFENSES” 


From CIO-PAC News Service: 

The foes of labor and of all pro- 
gressive legislation have caught their 
second wind since V-J Day. If we're 
to avoid a Pearl Harbor attack on the 
rights of the American people during 
the next session of Congress, the time 
to build the defenses is now. 

And the place to do it is back home. 
Through PAC the nation’s workers 
have a chance to elect a liberal Con- 
gress prepared to carry out a sorely- 
needed constructive program of social, 
labor and economic laws. 


Let’s get busy now for November! 
FORBES 
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Whether your business dealings are in the 
Middle East or in any other part of the world, 
, the Chase National Bank can be of material 
: assistance to you. 

: Its overseas branches and correspondent banks 
| cover the world and these facilities not only 


enable the Chase to effect collections promptly 
and finance imports, but also check credit 
ratings of foreign firms and gather up-to-date 
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seas business can often translate into new and 
sound relationships. And, since Chase Foreign 
Department officers are constantly in touch with 
overseas sources, they are also able to provide 
current information on trade regulations 
abroad. 

Why not confer with a Chase Foreign Depart- 
ment officer regarding foreign trade oppor- 


tunities—now? He may be able to outline services 


. information which companies developing over- of unusual value to you. 

ir 

e You are invited to send for our Folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World.”’ 
e 
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THE CHASE BANK: Paris « 
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‘| THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


; OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


n HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
y° Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
il 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street + 51 Berkeley Square + Bush House, Aldwych 
Balboa e Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D.F, »* Bombay 
Shanghai « HongKong « Tientsin 
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@ Posture Seating the 
Do/More way is like a 


and energy. Do/More 
Clerical Chairs are ad- 
justed to fit! 

FREE FOLDER 


Send for folder D71 describ- 
ee for yourself 











DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC.. Dept. 525. Elkhart.ind. 


DO/MORE 


RDER CANDY BY MAIL 
Try Our Giant 


CHOCOLATES 
ALMOND @; 
MOUNDS 


We make these luscious morsels by toasting selected 
California almonds to & tempting. golden brown and 
embedding them in a thick blend of dark chocolate, 
cane sugar, dairy cream and butter. They melt in your 
mouth. Pound box $2.00 postpaid. Order today. 


==. Enclose check, cash or money order. 
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No stamps, please. Your money back 
AN if not delighted. We send catalog. 


girl é sia ie) 
¥ “4 of Beverly Hills 


“Dept. F-5, P.O. Box 55!, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


tne REAL YOU! 


-_ FIND YOURSELF. Copyrighted 
THINKINGSA ALPHABET discovers new Powers in your 
Mind to THINK-UP new ideas. a ~ your Rich, 
Creative Ability. Improves Leadership, Speech, Person- 
ality. Points out Hidden, Moneymaking Opportunities. 
Users say: “‘At last a System that Works.” 9th year. 
Write Frank Tibolt, Ph.D., 13F Phila. 20, Pa. 











One Scottish Story—FREE 


A lady soliciting funds for a 
charity, approached a Scotsman 
and handed him a card in- 
scribed: “Charity Fair—Give 
Till It Hurts.” 

He gazed at it, then with tears 
in his eyes, handed it back. 

“Lady,” he sobbed, “the verra 
idea hurts.” 


When you’ve stopped laughing, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each, for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 








NEW IDEAS 


FUNGICIDE FIND 


A long-dormant chemical has been 
reformulated by the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. to provide what’s claimed to 
be the most versatile, efficient and 
long-lasting textile preservative here- 
tofore known. It affords durable pro- 
tection against airborne superficial and 
rotter-type fungi, as well as against 
soil-inhabiting organisms, is expected 
to increase the serviceability of domes- 
tic, industrial, agricultural and mili- 
tary fabrics. 


CURB SERVICE BANKING 


A novel banking feature is one Chi- 
cago bank’s planned curb service de- 
One-way drive-in banking 


partment. 





facilities will be provided for motor- 
ists, who will be able to transact their 
business while remaining in their cars. 
Ten tellers’ windows are expected to 
take care of 1,500 customers daily. 


PERMANENT STARCH 


A laundering boon is the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.’s newly developed textile treat- 
ment to give fabrics a permanent 
“starch.” Completely invisible on the 
fabric, it’s unaffected by laundering 
and dry cleaning. Based on a resinous 
compound, the new finish adds very 
little to the weight of fabrics, does not 
detract from their softness. 


BETTER GLUE 


A war-born plastic resin is now 
making its civilian bow in the form of 
a liquid plastic cold padding glue. 
Tests in print shops and binderies re- 
veal its strong resistance to extremes 
of temperature and climatic con- 
ditions, show that it overcomes crystal- 
lization, hardening and brittleness, as 
well as imparting greater covering 
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qualities. Formulated by Paisley Prod- 


...in Materials, Plastics, Textiles, Banking, 
Paints, Steam Units, Detergents, Boats 


ucts, it has permanent flexibility as 
well as long storage life, is easily ap. 
plied by hand brushing or spray gun. 


PLASTIC "GLASS" 


The nation’s glass breakage bill for 
public installations may be reduced as 
a result of Du Pont’s shatter-resistant 
“lucite.” Originally developed for use 
in bombers, it’s newly adapted for civ- 
ilian application. Transparent, light in 
weight, with patterned surfaces, it 
comes in a variety of colors, is easily 
formed or machined. 


VERSATILE CLEANER 


A multi-purpose car wash and 
household cleaning agent is the newest 
entry into the packaged goods field. A 
product of Ethyl Specialties Corp., it’s 
a non-inflammable synthetic detergent, 
is reported to be suitable not only for 
automobiles and other vehicles, but 
also for a wide variety of household 
cleaning jobs. 


MATERIALS SUBSTITUTE 


Manufacturers faced with the prob- 
lem of obtaining sufficient materials 
will be interested in the latest product 
development of Research for Industry, 
Inc. Somewhat in the nature of a plas- 
tic composition, it incorporates a ma- 
jor proportion of wood wool “excel- 
sior,”’ water, a small amount of alka- 
line metallic salt, soy bean protein and 
quicklime. Reported to be tough, 
strong and resilient, it’s heat insulat- 
ing and fire resistant. Other advan- 
tages: it can be sawed, planed or 


nailed; will not swell, warp, bulge nor 
check. 


CHEAPER CLEANING 


Here’s a low cost, easily portable, 
hydro steam unit which utilizes your 
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own steam supply to give you the 
powerful cleaning action of heat, wa- 
ter, detergent and friction. Safe, easy 
to operate, it’s said to be practically 
foolproof. There are no moving parts, 
pumps, pressure tanks, motors, electri- 
cal connections, toxic or explosive 
cleaning agents. Developed by Turco 
Products, Inc., it weighs only 28 
pounds, has three manual controls to 
vary the temperature, quantity of solu- 
tion and nozzle pressure to handle the 
needs of the job at hand. 


UNSINKABLE BOAT 


This aluminum-alloy outboard row- 
boat, a product of Reynolds Metals, 


‘combines stability with many safety 


features. The semi-V hull design elim- 
inates slapping and pounding, a com- 
mon fault of flat-bottomed metal boats, 





while three bulkheads filled with styro- 


foam—one-tenth the weight of cork— 
make it literally unsinkable. This 150- 
pound, 12-foot-long boat is seamless, 
eliminating the need for constant 
caulking and painting, and is of such 
shallow draught that it rides almost on 
top of the water. Equipped to take 
outboard motors, it has a top speed of 
more than 25 miles an hour with a 
10-horsepower motor. The boat is 
pressed out of a single sheet of thin 
aluminum aHoy by a 1700-ton press. 


HEAT DEFIER 


Looking for an awning that not only 
gives shade but also reflects heat away 
from a window? Perhaps Interchemi- 
cal Corp.’s most recent paint creation 
will provide the answer. Their alu- 
minum paint for canvas contains all 
the heat reflecting values of ordinary 
aluminum paint, with this difference: 
it does not create glare. At the same 
time it affords substantial protection 
against heat. Water-repellent and sun- 
resistant, it also contains a fungicide 
that protects the canvas from rot and 


mildew. Coverage: 70 square feet per 
quart. 
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WHO OWNS THE BELL SYSTEM? 


It belongs to people in all 
walks of life in cities, towns 
and villages throughout 
America. 

The money comes from the 
savings of the many. For only 
the many—that is, hundreds 
of thousands of small inves- 
tors — have the money to own 
such a big business. 

More than half of its 
700,000 stockholders are 
women. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


About one stockholder in 
thirteen is a telephone em- 
ployee. 

The average number of 
shares held per stockholder 
is 30. Over 210,000 stockhold- 
ers own five shares or less. 

No one owns as much. as 
one-half of one per cent of 
its stock. 

About one person in every 
200 in the United States is a 
part owner of the Bell System. 















The value of Forbes 


ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 








Magazine to the 
Advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 


Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction + Improved Wages 
Ptoduction Management 


Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 17 - Tribune Tower, Chi. 11 
Russ Bidg., San Fran. 4 -~ 200 Bay St., Toronto | 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


140 Broadway 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


To be opened: ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE, 40 Rockefeller Plaza 


LONDON 


PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


« $ 515,525,209.75 




















U. S. Government Obligations . . . . + «+ «+ 2,060,896,995.82 
Loans and Bills Purchased . b .w Mee s- % 897,933,684.37 
Public Securities . . . $ 85,583,920.32 
Stock of the Federal Reserve: Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations 16,841,543.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 2,882,936.45 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. . » ws 10,940,502.94 
Real Estate Bonds ond Mortgages 1,585,249.90 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Various 
Offices Due to Different State- 
ment Date of Foreign Branches 6,694.43 
125,640,847.85 
Bank Buildings . . . . .« « « et ee 9,369,527.19 
Other Real Estate . ° . . a . . e e . 145,201.13 
Total Resources . . » + + «+ +$3,609,511,466.11 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . «© © «© «© « « «$ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .. . . + + 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . .« -« 54,865,940.97 
Total Capital Funds . ... - « « $ 314,865,940.97 
General Contingency Reserve. . 36,368,646.60 
Deposits . . o oe 086, 756, 982. 26 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding ° 7,007,175.85 
Tetal Deposits « «© © © «© © © c© «© « « 98,093,764,158.11 
Bills Payable eS eae. C8 oS. & (6 2 t.. 6 op 132,000,000.00 
Acceptances . . - «$ 6,562,176.48 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 
for Investment . . + « « 3,679,240.03 
$ 2,882,936.45 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills. . 135,213.00 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1946 2,700,000.00 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, etc. . . « 26,794,570.98 
32,512,720.43 
Total Liabilities a. Se e $3,609,511,466.11 





Securities carried at $989,985,381.40 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify 
for fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, to secure Bills Pay- 


able, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and 


Belgian Branches as of March 26, 1946. 


EUGENE W. STETSON 
Chairman of the Board 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
resident 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 
i Tobacco Company, "Limited, 

nd President, Duke Power Company 

WILLIAM. B. BELL President, American 
Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Co 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND President 

W. PALEN CONWAY Chairman of the 
tive Committee 

——— P. COOPER Vice-President, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. President, 

-Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Sunderland & Kiendl 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, 
Campbell Soup Company 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 


GANO DUNN President, The J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com any 
CORNEL IUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 


CHARLES S. MUNSON ident, Air 
Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman of the Board 
ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the Board, 

J. P. Spovens & Company, Inc. 
THOMAS J. WATSO President, 


International ow etl Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 
Electric Company 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF President, 
The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























Robert R. Wason: 


(Continued from page 19) 


growing shortage of goods. For this, 
OPA is responsible. Its 4,857 errors 
in price fixing are proclaimed in the 
“adjustments” it has found necessary 
to make during the eight months since 
V-J Day. Nor will the continuance of 
OPA, even under congressional direc- 
tions to raise the price ceilings to al- 
low a fair profit, solve the problem. 
When wage costs and ceiling prices 
are subject to change at any moment 
by government action, production 
must be on a day-to-day basis. That 


means uncertainty—reduced produc- 


tion. 

In the aggregate, OPA says that it 
has to set and police “something like 
8,000,000 prices.” If the prices set by 
OPA are to be fair, OPA must know 
the cost of production and the cost of 
distribution, and the historic condi- 
tions of profit on each of these 8,000,- 
000 items. No government bureau, no 
matter how large, can do that job. 
In New York City alone, the OPA 
Administrator has testified that even 
if he had 10,000 additional enforce- 
ment agents, he could not police the 
black markets of that one city. 

OPA now proposes to force profits 
to the 1936-1939 level, a period in 
which six out of every 10 corporations 
had no net income. Moreover, the 
average corporation tax rate during 
that period was 17%. Now it is 38%. 
Finally, OPA’s latest policy is to figure 
profits upon net worth, instead of 
upon volume of sales. Thereby. it de- 
stroys the incentive to get all-out pro- 
duction. All-out production is the 
number-one safeguard against run- 
away inflation. Therefore, the OPA 
attack on profit is impractical and 
irresponsible. It is profit that gears 
our whole economy. It is the active 
power of our economy that OPA 
would destroy. 


The Administration’s inflation pol- 
icy should be determined primarily by 
what assists production. OPA prevents 
production. It should also be deter- 
mined by what reduces debt. On such 
a program, national solvency can in- 
crease: venture capital can return to 
the market, tools will multiply, jobs 
can be provided, wages can be raised, 


and we can arrive at the prosperity | 


which seemed in sight on V-J Day. 


The public must choose between two — 


things. Either it lets OPA dig the in- 
flation hole deeper, or the public must 


re PT 
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let industry pull us out of the inflation 
that is already here. Production of 
goods will prevent the runaway infla- 


. tion that otherwise is ahead of us. 


Chester Bowles: 
(Continued from page 18) 


ther extended to allow us to allocate 
scarce materials to those sections of 
the economy where they are most 
needed to break bottlenecks. The OPA, 
the CPA and the Wage Stabilization 
Board must be given adequate appro- 
priations to handle their essential 
work, 

In my opinion, if those things are 
done and done well, we will be able to 
relax and eliminate controls gradually 
during the next year. By June 30, 
1947, the great bulk of our task will 
have been completed. It would be my 
hope that by that time only rent con- 
trols and some last remnants of price 
control in a few isolated fields would 
remain as reminders of our difficult 
and stubborn fight against inflation. 

According to the most recent public 
opinion polls American business men 
are three to one in favor of this pro- 
gram. In some surveys more than four 
out of five people have reported that 
they favor continuance of safe and 
sane price controls until we get over 
the production hump. This indicates a 
sharp public awareness of what is at 
stake during these critical months 
ahead. 

I don’t believe that any reasonable 
man who has the best interests of our 
economy at heart can really believe 
that the American people would pa- 
tiently and resignedly accept another 
1929 crash and the misery it would 
bring. I don’t believe that our econom- 
ic system could stand two such blows 
in one generation. 

I have a deep and abiding confidence 
that our free enterprise system can 
continue to produce the highest stand- 
ard of living, the most widespread eco- 
nomic security, and the greatest free- 
dom for the individual of ary system 
on earth. But I am equally convinced 
that this future under free enterprise 
can never be won if we indulge our- 
selves—through ignorance or through 
the pursuit of narrow self-interest—in 
another inflationary boom and collapse 
of major proportions. And I believe 

t is the course of events which 
would most certainly develop if we 
followed the advice which some groups 


have offered us. 
MAY 1, 1946 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 





What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses helps 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not handled here are answered by mail. 


Q.—Please send me the names of compa- 
nies manufacturing rock crushers——E. E. 
Drasexk, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A.—Austin-Western Road Machin- 
ery Co., 1936 Barrows St., Aurora, III.; 
Rogers Iron Works Co., 3913 Charles 
Block, Joplin, Mo.; Diamond Iron 
Works, Inc., 18th Ave. N. & Ist St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Q.—Where can I buy titanium dioxide in 
bulk?—Watter G. HE ter, Bluffton, Ind. 


A—American Zirconium Corp., 
Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., 1007 
Orange St., Wilmington, Del.; United 
Color & Pigment Co., Mt. Olivet Ave. 
& Pennsylvania Railroad, Newark, N. 
J.; T. Baker Chemical Co., No. Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J.; Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc., 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Q.—Not long ago, we read in, Forbes 
“New Ideas” an article about Chanite Flux 
made by the Chanite Laboratories. Please 
tell us where these laboratories are located. 
—B. D. Coreg, Purch. Agent, Corn ENCINEER- 
inc & Mrc. Co., Inc., Roano! e, Ind. 


A.—Chanite Sales Co., 914 So. Main 
St., Fort Worth 4, Texas. 


Q.—The January 15th Fores discusses 
and quotes an “electronic finger” which auto- 
matically controls machine tools. Can you 
give us the name of the manufacturer?— 
Louts Po.k, Pres., Sheffield Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


A.—General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Q.—In the February 1 Forses, you de- 
scribe a resurfacing machine for concrete. 
We have a client who is very keenly inter- 
ested in such a device and I would appre- 
ciate knowing the name of the manufacturer. 
—E. P. Gertu, Gertu-Paciric Apv. ACENCY, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A.—Carboloy Co., Inc., 11177 E. 8 
Mile Rd., Detroit, Mich. 


Q.—Can you tell me where to get a list 
of patents confiscated from our enemies of 
this war that are now available free to Amer- 
ican companies?—J. B. Kocu, Pentwater, 
Mich. 


A.—U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in 
this every-issue service to ForBES readers. 
Address your request, by number, to: 
Subscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


103. WHat Does Cauirornia Ho.p' ror 
You?: A factual but vividly presented pic- 
ture of present and future opportunities in 
the largest, most concentrated market in the 
West. Shows graphically population growth, 
buying power,: business conditions, state of 
industry, agriculture and retail trade. 


104. INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN BANK 
Stocxs: Leading investment firm discusses 
favorable and unfavorable factors in bank 
stocks outlook, providing facts, figures and 
a fascinating overall picture of the entire 
banking situation. Detailed analysis of 150 
leading banks included. 


105. PurcHAsING AND INVENTORY Con- 
TROL: Excellent presentation of the elements 
to consider in purchasing and inventory con- 
trol for a retail business, covering policy on 
overstocks and markdowns, etc. 


106. Mustc Waite Worxinc: Explaining 
briefly, clearly, the uses of music in factory, 


store or restaurant, with data showing scien- 
tific proof of increased efficiency when “work 
music” is in operation. 


107. ADVERTISING AND Livinc STANDARDS: 
Lucid outline of the part advertising plays 
in raising our standard of living, predicting 
boundless possibilities if our economy is 
stimulated by “adequate incentive for every- 
one.” 


108. Men or Vision: A dramatic story 
about the evolution of the products of a 
major “earth moving equipment company,” 
showing how research and engineering built 
the company from horse-drawn days to pres- 
ent magnitude. 


109. AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTHWEST: 
70-page brochure discusses in thorough 
fashion the opportunities for agricultural 
and industrial expansion in the Southwest. 
Analysis of nine states separately, complete 
with maps and photos. 


110. Nor By Breap Atone: An elemen- 
tary, illuminating story in word and picture 
of what is meant by “the American way” in 
terms of a returned veteran starting out 
anew to make his way. Splendid explanation 
of what makes our business wheels go 
’round. 


111. Om—Our Neeps & Resources: Dis- 
passionate, careful study of how much oil 
we have, how much we need for peace 
and/or war, and conclusions as to what 
must be done to assure adequate supplies. 
Sound and illuminating. 
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ADVERTISHMENT 





W. H, ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Auther of “America Tomorrow” 


sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
Says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant and origin- 
ator of the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Theory, has stopped his newspaper com- 
ments that were published nationally and 
found so profitable to investors. He now 
writes only a weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients waiting to 
buy a selected list he considers fortune- 
building bargains. 

These same bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for one each week dur- 
ing seven of these critical weeks, go to 
hundreds of clients from coast to coast. 
to those who pay one hundred dollars a 
year for trading help and to investors 
who pay a large annual fee for portfolio 
supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 3, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
Sultation $25. 














Be sure to read 


Our Stock Market 
Forecast for 1946 


Based on Cyclical Studies 


We do not guarantee it to be in- 
fallible, but we do guarantee it to 
please you or you may return it for 
refund any time in 1946. 


Special Offer $2 
including the next three issues of our 


bulletin. 


Stephen Gargilis, Dept. FM 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 




















Your dividend notice in 

ForBES directs nationwide at- 

tention of influential investors 

in finance and industry to 
your company. 




















INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, PRESIDENT 
Deplore Fate of 


Joseph J. Alsdorf, League Member, 
sends the following, published in the 
Schenectady Union Star, by High 
School student Robert McLachlan, 
with the comment: “I must confess 
this boy seems to have more common 
sense than the majority of adults I 
know”: 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


The forgotten man in industrial strikes is 
the owner or stockholder. Both labor and 
management have been able to express their 
standpoints as to the problem, but not the 
stockholders because they have not hereto- 
fore been organized. 

A larger number of people than one would 
think represents this class. More than half 
of the people directly or indirectly are own- 
ers of the steel industry alone. All sorts of 
organizations, such as churches, banks and 
clubs, invest their money in this industry. 
You, your neighbor or your grocer may, for 
this reason, be stockholders in the steel in- 
dustry. 

While the average hourly wage in the steel 
industry has gone up 30 per cent in the past 
four years, the average price of finished steel 
has gone up only 1 cent. If the all-important 
owner receives no profits, what incentive will 
he have to continue his support of industry? 
Let us not forget the forgotten man. 


OWNERS VS. EMPLOYEES 


Extracts from a radio talk by Brad- 
ford B. Smith, economist of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation: 


The public does not hear very much from 
the stockholders of steel companies. Yet 
they are the owners, whose savings were 
spent to buy the tools of production that 
workers are paid to operate. Without these 
owners there would be no jobs of operating 
the tools of production. And, of course, there 


-would be no steel for automobiles, stoves, 


shovels, refrigerators, hair pins or anything 
else. 

In the case of U. S. Steel, the owners 
were paid $60,000,000 in 1941. The amount 
expended for employing workers was $628,- 
000,000, more than ten times as much. In 
1945, the amount for owners was $60,000,- 
000, but the amount for workers went up 
to $824,000,000. After these payments, there 
was nothing at all left to set aside for future 
needs. The amount earned by the company 
in 1945 was less than 4% on the investment. 

There is a lot of work to be done that 
has accumulated during the war. Most every- 
one has things he wants to buy. A lot of 
returning soldiers want jobs. But just where 
are those jobs to come from? The stock- 
holder—that is the owner—serves a vital 
part in the creation of those new self-sus- 
taining jobs that are needed... . 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsey 
“Forgotten Man” 


The forgotten man is the stockholder. He 
is the owner who risks his savings to pro- 
vide the tools of production, from which 
come more and better jobs for workers, more 
and better goods for customers and thus 
better living standards for all. The forgotten 
man should not be forgotten. 


Wide dissemination of such facts is 
essential if America’s Free Enterprise 
System is to be preserved. Only by 
organization on a scale comparable 
with that of labor and farmers can in- 
vestors make themselves heard. The 
League can become the Mouthpiece of 
Investors—but it needs the help of 
every thinking citizen! 


Anti-Petrillo Bill 


The League is deeply gratified that 
its unceasing efforts to have legislation 
formulated and enacted to curb the 
Czar-like activities of J. Caesar Petril- 
lo, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, have been rewarded. 
The bill just placed on our statute 
books provides penalties for compel- 
ling or trying to force broadcasters to 
hire more employees than they need; 
pay for services not performed; pay 
unions for using phonograph records; 
pay again for broadcasting a tran- 
script of a previous program; halt 
programs originating in foreign lands 
or any type of non-commercial, cul- 
tural or educational program. 





Investors League 
175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Se Se eee ee eee 
$ 5. Annual Member............ 0 
$ 10. Active Member............ oO 
$ 25. Cooperating Member....... oO 
$100. Sustaining Member......... Oo 


Up to $1,000—Contributing Member. [1] 
or Ic per share and 25¢ per bond 
per annum 
(Memberships expire annually) 


(Please Print Name Clearly) 
EG 2s Cakve die siwescart ee’ 


Please send me............. copies of 
League literature for distribution. 
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MEASURABLE WAVES OF MASS OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM 
AND THEIR EFFECT ON SECURITY PRICES 


(A brand new key to profits in this bull market) 


What has since been described as “one of the most amazing forecasts ever issued” was published by us in December, 1945. An 
integral part of this forecast was an actual chart which attempted to picture, in advance, the trend of stock prices for the entire 
year 1946, 

This long term forecast was no brash gamble, nor was it based in any measure on mere guesswork. It represented the culmination of 
years of pioneer effort in the analysis of coming waves of mass optimism and mass pessimism. The final chart for 1946 was the end 
result of several months of laborious computations of the likely effect of these measurable waves. 


TO LEARN HOW TO CATCH THE SWINGS WHICH DETERMINE 
BULL MARKET PROFITS, STUDY THIS CHART CLOSELY 
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WE CANNOT PREDICT SPECIFIC PRICE LEVELS 


We can readily understand the reluctance of the average investor to accept the premise that the trend of the market can be forecast accurately so far in 
advance. Yet thousands of hard-boiled investors, including Wall Street professionals, have started out with a “show me” attitude only to become ardent 
boosters of the STOCK TREND SERVICE. Again and again, we have selected and announced specific ‘‘Key Dates” for market swings long in advance 
and have seen these predictions fulfilled almost to the day. For example: All through the early months of last year the STOCK TREND SERVICE 
advertised April 16th as a “Cyclical Key Date” that would mark the inception of a dynamic phase of the bull market. It is a fact that we literally 
blanketed the country with the advance notice of this April 16th Key Date. ON APRIL 18, 1945, THE AVERAGES REACHED AN 8-YEAR HIGH. 


Above we reproduce the first four months ef our 1946 forecast, on which we have market bottom between February 21st and 25th! Note also the identical nature of 
superimposed the actual trend of the ao a = —_ oun tage the predicted rise from late February and the actual market trend. Incidentally, our 
a page By = anemy poem gh ne the Herald Tribune pnd esemhans confidence in the accuracy of our wave studies made it possible for us to publicly take 
the period. Note also how accurately the long-range forecast caught the late January issue with the rampant pessimism of those days with our challenging and now famous 
rise and the sharp mid-February slump. The forecast specifically pointed to a “BEARS BEWARE!”’ advertisements. 





A Special Low Priced Situation 
‘ ? Our files are replete with equally dramatic forecasts. Despite this record of accuracy, 
¥ we are frank to say that we cannot as yet correlate the cyeles with specific price levels. 
ad a ee ee: ree y pal, The real value of these wave studies lies in their ability to forecast weeks and months 
“ad re ep h 7 in advance the probable direction of a move and its time amplitude. As a matter of 
Ue fact, perhaps nothing could be of greater importance to investors and traders than this 

type of forehanded knowledge. 
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BULLISH SIGNAL ON THIS LOW-PRICED ISSUE 


Although it is becoming increasingly difficult to find low-priced issues which have 17 years. 

not already gone a long way in this four-year bull market in discounting favorable As will be seen from the chart, this equity recently gave a bullish signal by emerging 
fundamentals well ahead, our staff recently uncovered an equity—selling under $15— out of a trading range of some four months’ duration with volume expanding on the 
which has an exceedingly strong stake in an industry well favored by large trusts and breakthrough. In other words this appears to be an above-average low-priced oppor- 
investors generally. In fact, this company has shown a profit each year without a single tunity which, if purchased in accordance with our current advices, should result in 
interruption since 1929 and dividends have been paid with only two omissions in substantial capital increment. 


. AND NOW—NEW KEY DATES IMPEND 


The market now is at an important crossroads with fundamental and technical Thus we again publicly announce that the next six to eight weeks will be one of the 
considerations at variance. Many investors are waiting for two major developments — ae —, Deriods on “— — or significant xe Dates 
such as (1) a bullish effective now an n May especially. Readers planning near-term or longer term 
or worse. The eg Be Ren new og A ig GA lle positions in stocks should not be without our May Cyclical Projection of the probable 


financial advisors, uncertain International relations, strikes and price controls, Yet at in Mea, a 


just such times as these the Cycles become most useful by showing, as so many times ete Gon see See be writing 66 uo a0 did W. 8. S. om Pubouny Sh, 000 
° In closing I want to tell y how pl d d d b 
they have in the past, what the probable course of stock prices will be. prognostication of the general trend wn a ee re et ee 


OBTAIN THIS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


To seriously-minded new readers only who have not previously availed themselves of a trial subscription to our twice-weekly Bulletin Service, we 
extend the following offer: 
(1) Cyclical Forecast for May, showing important reversal periods. 
(2) Latest issue of our Short Interest Barometer (a technical device which also proved its accuracy in forecasting the 22-point rise 
which occurred since the February lows). 


(3) Chart and analyses of the low-priced Special Situation referred to above. $90 
(4) Bulletins of April 30, May 3, 7, 10 and 14. ALL FOR ONLY........cceccccccceccecceccucceceacuceceseeneuceneens 2 
All the above, with Stock Trend Bulletins for 6 months, plus 1946 Cycle Forecast for corresponding 6 months.............0.ceeeceuuees 355 QO 
All of the above, with Stock Trend Bulletins for one year, plus complete 1946 Cycle Forecast........0.ccccccccuccuccccuccuceesuceucers 3100 Oo 
WHAT OTHERS SAY: F 
“I am impressed by your forthright, unhedged forecast . . .”’ “I have been favorably impressed with your service and therefore you will find 


—Lt. Comdr. C. W. R 


“I am very much impressed by the lucid presentation of facts in your herewith my check in the amount of $57.60 to cover six-months’ service via 
service...” —Dr. N. H. M. Air Mail.” —F. G. P. 
Springfield 3 Div. F-51 Massachusetts 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for New Advance 


specIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommend 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 
Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
report—obtainable from no 
other source. 











A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-26 FREE! 
UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. . r Boston 16, Mass. 











Just New 
off the A®®O 104-pg. 
press Folio 


CYCLI-GRAPES 


with ll-year coverage of Earnings 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
up to date through Mar. 30 


TT) This new and aug- 
AN ELEVEN YEAR RECORD » 


mented edition of 
CYCLI - GRAPHS 
contains individual 
charts of the 400 
largest and most 
active listed stocks. 
They portray the 
dynamic cyclical 
swings for the en- 
tire war cycle pe- 
riod since 1935. 


Send $4 NOW for Folio FM-51 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
































ONE OF THE GREAT NAMES 
IN PAINT MAKING 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors of American-Marietta Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on their Preferred Stock 
and $1.00 per share on the Class ‘‘A’’ Com- 
mon Stock payable May 1, 1946 to holders 
of record as of April 20, 1946. 


GROVER M. HERMANN 


President 
Chicago, Illinois April 20, 1946 





INTERNATIONAL 


66 ONNECTICUT is getting orders 
for everything under the sun 
from Latin-America,” says Frederick 


P. Grimley, director of the Interna- 


tional Division of the Connecticut 
Development Commission. Since Yan- 
kee pedlar days, the Nutmeg State has 
been far-sighted in business and in- 
dustry. The Development Commis- 
sion’s international program, being the 
first state-sponsored project of its 
kind, is another example of Connecti- 
cut ingenuity. 

Principal benefits from the state 
plan are: 1. Latin-Americans are now 
more familiar with Connecticut’s in- 
dustries, businesses, history, colleges 
and vacation spots. 2. More products 
are sought by Pan-American markets, 
creating more jobs for Connecticut 
workers. 

Governor Raymond E. Baldwin is 
credited with originating the Latin- 
American project. In April, 1944, he 
called several export-import men to 
discuss ways and means of getting new 
markets for Connecticut products. 
They agreed that more foreign outlets 
were needed for full-time industrial 
operations with full-time employment. 
A month later the Development Com- 
mission entertained 25 delegates from 
14 Latin-American countries on a 
three-day tour of the state’s industries 
and educational institutions. 

Since Oct. 1, 1944, when the state 
opened the nation’s first inter-Ameri- 
can Center in Hartford, 18 city Cham- 
bers of Commerce have set up similar 
centers. Advisory committees from in- 
dustry, business, education, and state 
departments co-operate with the Com- 
mission. To seek markets in other 
parts of the world, the Commission’s 
International Division was formed in 
July, 1945. That group is now angling 
for markets in the Philippines. 

“We in Connecticut,” says Governor 
Baldwin, “look upon firm cultural, 
educational and economic relations 
with the other Americas as all-impor- 
tant. We are very proud that our state 
government was among the first to 
recognize this and to found the first 
state-sponsored Inter-American Cen- 
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Connecticut Looks to 
Latin-America 


With the co-operation of manufac. 
turers’ groups and the State Depart. 
ment of Education, local Chambers of 
Commerce and the Commission con. 
duct foreign trade institutes for manv- 





facturers with experienced export men | 


as instructors. Latin-American coun- 
tries are sending representatives to 
Connecticut industries and institutions 
to study special techniques. And the 
state invites firms from those coun- 
tries to send import men to Connecti- 
cut. 

More than a quarter of a million 
pamphlets on the history, customs, 
geography and resources of Western 
Hemisphere nations have been distrib- 
uted in Connecticut schools, colleges, 
clubs, and other groups. Each month 
about 5,000 Connecticut people see 
some of the 45 sound films acquired 
by the Commission from the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. Pan-American 
Week is celebrated every year in 
schools and at civic club meetings. 

Latin-Americans, too, are learning 
about Connecticut. A four-page 


a 








monthly bulletin, “Connecticut Inter. ~ 


American,” is mailed to 4,400 individ- 
uals and organizations, 600 of which 


are overseas. Letters for information | 


on Connecticut firms are received and 
answered by the Commission and af- 
filiated agencies. 

To increase Connecticut’s prestige 
the International Division is prepar- 





ing an export directory, listing prod- | 


ucts of about 550 Connecticut firms, 
twice the number of companies en- 
gaged in foreign business before the 
war. Two 150-page editions will be 
printed. About 12,000 Spanish copies 
will be for general Latin-American 
distribution and 1,000 others will go 
to the Philippines. About 4,000 Portu- 
guese copies will go to Brazil. 
Recently, several other states, which 
have inquired about the operation of 
the Development Commission and the 
International Division, have indicated 
they may start similar departments. 
And the Council of Inter-American 
Affairs, a private agency, has also en- 
couraged other state governments to 
adopt Connecticut’s forward-looking 
program.—Sanpo Bo.ocna. 
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II. How to Interpret the Stock Market 





HERE have been many systems 
for trading in the stock market, 
for anticipating changes in stock 
prices. Here are some in current use: 

1. Astrology. Some people contend 
that security price movements (and, 
usually, everything else) are deter- 
mined by planetary consellations, astral 
forces, horoscopes, etc. They actually 
believe that it’s a danger signal when 
the planet Saturn gets to the right of 
Mercury; or they won’t buy until 
Venus winks at Mars, etc. This whole 
field is out of our range. 

2. Sunspots. Another theory is that 
periods of intense sunspot activity co- 
incide with violent movements in the 
security markets, and that this activity 
influences crops and human behavior. 
Voluminous statistical tables attempt to 
prove this. But even if it were true— 
a very big IF—the direction of the 
movement is not indicated. Further, 
these periods do not occur often enough 
to provide a usable method of invest- 
ment. 

3. Period Cycles of Mass Emotion. 
This theory asserts that people are af- 
fected by various unknown influences 
which make them happier or sadder at 
different times. Certain currents in hu- 
man history—inexplicable periods of 
high elation and curious panic—seem 
to fit in with such a theory. However, 
we don’t know what these influences 


are or for what periods they are opera- 
tive. 


4. Personal Intuition. Many people 
buy and sell stocks because they have 
strong hunches about them. One day 
this type just knows that U. S. Steel is 
about to rise, or that Armstrong Cork 
is about to fall. He can’t tell you why. 
He just has a powerful, irresistible 
‘hunch. It would be gratuitous to offer 
aid to such an individual. But it’s 
worth noting that many who claim this 
tare gift wear threadbare cuffs. 





JoserH MinveLt, for many years an industry 
‘analyst and stock market technician, is now 
economist for a leading New York Steck 
Exchange firm. 


MAY 1, 1946 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


5. “Hot Tips.” There are many who 
buy and sell on rumors relayed to them 
by others. Obviously, this method suf- 
fers many weaknesses: you really never 
know who originated the tip, or why 
he originated it. Tips usually pass 
through so many lips before they get 
to you that they change en route. What 
started as a rumor that Southern Pa- 
cific was buying four locomotives from 
Baldwin Locomotive may end up as a 
tip that they are buying 40 locomo- 
tives. And, curiously, bullish tips 


seeking greater diversification. Thus 
they reduce top-heavy family holdings 
during periods of rise and simultane- 
ously buy into other situations. 

8. Investment Trusts. Here are some 
of the great research staffs of the finan- 
cial community. Why not follow what 
they do—and get rich? But their 
record before the general rise of 1942 
to 1946, when almost any stockholding 
could look good, would not have made 
anyone very rich. 


9. Odd Lot Figures. Some people 





In this, the second of a series of articles on stock market 
concepts, techniques and strategy, the author analyzes and 
evaluates 15 current methods of “beating the market” 





abound at stock market tops, bearish 
tips at market bottoms. 

6. “Big Shots.” “Buy XYZ because 
Barney Baruch is buying it” is the for- 
mula here. The dangers should be ap- 
parent: (a) He may not be buying it. 
(b) He may be wrong in buying it. 
(c) He may be selling twice as much 
as he is buying. (d) Assuming that it 
was a good purchase, you may not be 
informed when he decides to sell it. 

7. Insiders. Every month the SEC 
reports the purchases and sales of offi- 
cers, directors and holders of over 10% 
of any issue. Why not follow the “in- 
siders?” Shouldn’t they know what’s 
going on? But “insiders” were very 
active sellers in 1943, when the market 
was much lower, and though they have 
been predominantly on the selling side 
ever since, the market has risen vigor- 
ously. Ergo: 

(a) The insiders can be wrong. 

(b) They frequently represent large 
American estates which are simply 
being broken up gradually because of 
taxation, old age, etc. 

(c) Large interests have to sell 
gradually and over a long period of 
time because of the limited absorptive 
power of the market at any one time. 

(d) Big portfolios are constantly 


study the odd lot purchases and sales 
on the assumption that these represent 
the activity of the small fry in the 
market, and that the public is always 
wrong. “Sell if the public has been 
buying, buy if it has been selling.” 
Though the public may lose in the 
long run at speculation,’ it can be 
right for extended periods. 

10. News. Most people try to adjust 
their portfolios to newspaper headlines. 
If the news looks good, they buy; if it 
looks bad, they sell. As we shall prove 
in a more extended treatment, there is 
no consistent and dependable relation 
between the current news and stock 
market movements. Sometimes the 
market rises on good news, sometimes 
it falls, on good news. 

11. Politics. People who follow this 
method regulate their investments by 
their political beliefs and expectations. 
The main weakness here is that politi- 
cal influences, though important, are 
frequently counterbalanced by other 
strong influences on the market. Many 
people wouldn’t buy stocks while the 
New Deal was in power on the assump- 
tion that prices couldn’t rise under 
Roosevelt. That proved wrong. We 
have seen bull markets under Demo- 
cratic and Republican Administrations. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 
as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Nota New Issue 4 


211,000 Shares 


American Airlines, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Price $90 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


EMANUEL, DEETJEN &? CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


April 11, 1946. 























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


125,000 Shares 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


4% Preferred Stock, Cumulative 
(Par value $100 per share) 


Price $104.50 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from March 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS WATLING, LERCHEN &% CO. 


April 11, 1946. 

















We may see one under a Labor Goy. 
ernment in England. 

12. Historical Price Levels. Many 
people buy stocks when prices get as 
low as they have been at previous bot. 
toms, and sell when they rise to pre. 
vious tops. At least this method has 
the merit of buying on weakness and 
selling on strength. But its weakness 
lies in the constant changes that may 
take place in a company’s operations, 
outlook and capitalization, in the value 
of money, even in the stock market 
itself. These basic changes may alter 
the significance of a previous price 
level. : 






E. 


13. Economic Analysis. Many insti- 
tutions, brokerage firms, services, etc., 
employ economists, analysts and statis- | 
ticians who try to apply financial | 
knowledge to governing investments, | 
The value of this approach depends 
upon the quality of the analysis and 
the validity of the assumptions under- 
lying the analysis. These central as- | 
sumptions are a main subject of this 
series of articles. 

14. Money Analysis. Several ser- 
vices try to forecast the market by L 
close analysis of banking and money © 
statistics: commercial loans, bank 
debits, deposits, etc. This type of anal- 
ysis is valuable, but, as in the case of 
the political influence, the money in- 
fluence may be counteracted by more 
powerful influences. From 1939 (after 
the outbreak of war) to the Spring of 
1942, this type of analysis in general 
forecast advancing stock prices because [ 
of money conditions. The market rose [| 
from 128 in the Dow-Jones industrial 
Average—in the first week of Septem- 
ber, 1939—to about 158 in the third 
week of the same month. But by April, 
1942, it had declined again to 92. So 
the money factor was not the dominant 
market influence during this period. 





~ ERNE 





15. Earnings Projections. Many or- 
ganizations try to estimate the earnings 
of companies for the coming year. 
This is a very useful type of analysis; 
but again the right quality of the re- 
search and the assumption of a rela- 
tion between earnings and stock prices: 
is essential. This approach frequently 
assumes that stocks should sell at set 
multiples of earnings. However, the 
market’s evaluation ofearnings changes: 
with changes in the general back- 
ground. } 














Next issue: Technical methods | 
of interpreting the market. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


Before you read the following important announcement, { want you to know that I frankly consider the latest edition of the 
GARTLEY RELATIVE VELOCITY RATINGS to be the best and most useful work ever produced by my associates. 


Ever since I wrote a series of articles for a leading financial publication in 1934, devoted to the then comparatively new science of 
stock velocity studies, I have looked forward to the final completion of just such a study. But my twelve years of subsequent 
work would hardly have been sufficient if it had not been for the conscientious compilation of thousands of figures daily over 
all those years by my painstaking associates. ‘ 


1 am pleased, too, that this same excellent staff work and cooperation has made possible the completion of this task AT THIS 
PARTICULAR TIME. Perhaps at no time during the past eight or ten years was there so opportune a moment for the publica- 
tion of this remarkable guide to the selection of stocks. 


For it is obvious that this bull market has reached the stage where all future rate of gain and protection of principal against undue 
shrinkage depend mainly on the type of stocks selected. 


Once again, never have I been so gratified and never have I been so happy to present a 
publication or service to the public. 





NOW READY -— 


THE GARTLEY RELATIVE VELOCITY RATINGS 
Covering 813 Stocks « 55 Industrial Groups 


- f CTS NOW TAKE THE PLACE OF 


FORECASTING MOVEMENTS 
OF INDIVIDUAL STOCKS 

This accepted professional approach to individual stock selection is used by brokerage house analysts and successful traders to 

produce a higher percentage of profits per dollar of invested capital. It means that you are no longer limited to the extremely 

difficult task of selecting those particular stocks which are “going up” or “going down”. It means that you can do what the 

professionals do—concentrate on those stocks which have a verifiable habit of going up or going down faster than the market 

as a whole. : 


Continuing studies have revealed the foregoing fact—that certain stocks to 
rise more rapidly than the general market. Time and again, certain stocks 
have demonstrated certain individual characteristics of movement. Time 
and again, certain stocks have demonstrated inability to advance as rapidly 
as the general market. Of greatest significance, it has been demonstrated 
that once a particular stock has manifested dependable habits, it is likely 


THIS FACTUAL BOOK TELLS YOU HOW TO GET MORE ACTION PER INVESTED DOLLAR 


This latest Gartley compilation represents thousands of hours of intricate 


continue them, with little or ne variation, REGARDLESS OF 
CHANGES IN THE MARKET OR IN THE ECONOMIC CLIMATE. 
Strangely enough, when a stock’s habitual action does change, traders and 
investors should take sharp heed—something tremendous is likely to be 
happening to the background of that particular stock. 


calculation. It arranges in easy reference form the price behavior of 813 
listed stocks, which account for approximately 90% of all the trading 
on the two major exchanges. It enables you to spot at a glance 
(1) stecks which are likely to produce the sharpest profits in a bull 
market 
(2) stocks which should be avoided during a rise because of their estab- 
lished tendency to lag behind advancing markets 
(3) stocks which have “even dispositions” that make them ideal media 
for the protection of capital during periods of uncertainty. 
No one man or single organization can possibly claim the major share 
of credit for these revealing studies. Scores of Wall Street’s most astute 
minds have made substantial contributions to the science of comparative 
stock velocity studies. However, it can be stated without fear of contra- 
diction that this organization has devoted more time and effort to the 


¢ make the most of the Market. 


capital appreciation when the market rises. 





HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES YOU 
GET FROM THIS EDITION 


CONTENTS 
1. How to use Relative Velocity Ratings 
as a working tool to select profit- 
making stocks. 


compares with other issues in its 
group. 

IV. The 180 most active stocks tabulated 
according to Volume Ratios—with 
advance and decline Velocity Ratings. 

V. The 180 fastest moving stocks, ar- 
ranged according to their advance 
velocities—with Volume Ratios. 
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e From now on only superior stock selection will enable you to 
. RVR (Relative Velocity Rat- 
ings) will direct your capital into those channels likely to lead to the most rapid 


documentation of stock habits than any other analytical organization. 
The Gartley staff, over a period of twelve years, have made literally 
millions of computations and have regularly published their findings for 
an audience of Wall Street professionals. As a practical example of the 
benefits you gain from this latest comprehensive study, you will find that 
it lists more than two hundred stocks with RVR’s of 250 or better. This 
means that during bull markets these particular stocks have demonstrated 
the ability to rise more than two and one-half times as fast as the general 
market average. Thus each dollar you put into these 204 stocks in a rising 
market is likely to give you the same amount of action as $2.50 in the 
average stock! 

In other words, you get all the profit opportunities of margin trading at a 
time when margin trading has been banned. Moreover, you-have definite 
advantages over margin trading—you have no debit balance on.which to 
pay interest, and because you get your activity on only about one-third 
as many shares, your taxes and in-and-out costs are sharply reduced. 


e RVR is prepared and copyrighted by the publishers 

of the GARTLEY WEEKLY STOCK MAR- 
KET FORECAST, now in its twelfth year. The coupon 
below makes several attractive combination offers. 


ae TS NET EE ND I a 
This issue of RVR..... 


$5 0 
Year’s subscription RVR 
EP OPA ONS 1220 


*Three months’ Forecast 
including RVR ... $25 0 
*Six months’ Forecast 
including RVR ...42.50 0D 
six week’s trial Gart- *One year Forecast 
ley Weekly Forecast... 7 (J including RVR ... 75 O 


Annual RVR Service consists of the latest cumulative portfolio 
(11” x 17”) which gives the Relative Velocity Ratings of 813 


stocks and 55 industrial groups for each and every one of the 

Ul. Comprehensive alphabetical tables ACCEPT ONE a — —, gg aoe Ranger ee py em 28 < 

an ebruary le ubscribers will thereafter be furnishe 

a geen ace | gee OF THESE for one year after date of subscription with the RVR of these 

; s "a wy vere - 1939 - stocks and groups for every completed up or down swing of 10% 
swings om prember, ‘° or more. 

nm January, 1946. SPECIAL = “es a ae specifies stocks to -_ -~ af. amet 

- A table of the same stocks arranged ese confidential recommendations are contained in the Gartley 

by groups, showing how each stock OFFERS »—> constantly supervised lists of Dynamic Preferred stocks, Low-Priced 


stocks, Trading Issues and sound GROWTH SITUATION with 
definite BUY-HOLD-SELL advices. 


Any one of the above starred (*) subscriptions also includes brief 
survey of your present holdings with specific buy, hold, sell, 
recommendations and suggestions for strengthening your holdings. 


H. M. GARTLEY, INC., 


| 68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Industries Least Subject 
To Price-Wage Squeeze 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


ECENT relaxation of price con- 

trols marks a welcome if long 

overdue move to encourage pro- 
duction and restore industrial earning 
power through appropriate price ac- 
tion. Under the latest ruling, some 
20% of this year’s anticipated capital 
goods production and some 5% of 
consumer goods production have been 
freed from price control and the re- 
sultant price-wage squeeze. 

It is a safe assumption that wages 
in the future will bulk larger as a pri- 
mary cost determinant in many indus- 
tries; their significance as an invest- 
ment consideration is obvious. Indus- 
tries and companies with low wage 
ratios will find themselves in better 
position to cope with cost and price 
problems. 

Investment history is replete with 
evidence of the importance of the wage 
factor to investment return. We need 
only recall the consequences of the ris- 
ing payroll burden in 1936-37, follow- 
ing implementation of the Wagner 
Act; how it played havoc with operat- 
ing income, earnings, dividends and 
the market prices of the securities of 
the companies affected. Today we wit- 
ness a repetition of similar conditions, 
though their outward manifestation 
differs—thanks chiefly to the splendid 
business prospects ahead, a factor that 
is tending to neutralize stock market 
reaction by producing temporary hesi- 
tation rather than a bear market trend. 
The profit squeeze is real enough, for 
the time being at least, but here the 
parallel ends, for the profit outlook 
under volume production and liberal- 
ized pricing conditions appears such 
as to rob the squeeze of much of the 
threat of dire consequences. 

Still and all, it is a situation that 
does tend to focus attention on indus- 
tries that appear least vulnerable to 
price-wage squeezes. Among such in- 
dustries, in the first instance, are those 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
_ was formerly Managing Editor ef the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 
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whose wage-cost relationships are tra- 
ditionally low. In the appended table 
are listed some of the lowest brackets, 
where payrolls constitute from as little 
as 7% to about 25% of costs. By way 
of contrast, wages represent a far 
larger share of operating expenses in 
transportation, coal, textiles, steel, 
lumber, automobiles, distribution and 
communication services—ranging any- 
where from 40% to over 60%. 


It is no accident that among indus- 





industries with Low Wage Ratios 


(Percentage of wage costs of total costs) 


Te ere re 7.1% 
EE ede crvesdtnecess 10.0 
Cereal preparations ......... 12.5 
TE atin 6 qern + man hanes 13.1 
EEN EES Lapeer pra 15.0 
Gas, manufactured ......... 15.7 
Cocoa products ............ 17.8 
Vegetable oils ............. 17.8 
Paints & varnishes .......... 18.7 
Cigars & cigarettes ......... 19.5 
Flour, grain products ....... 19.9 
Alcoh. beverages ........... 22.0 
crane énpmnewnd 4 23.1 
DD Lacubiccawateade 24.0 
ax cee khbne btaes 25.0 





tries with low wage ratios are found 
many companies whose equities enjoy, 
deservedly, a high measure of invest- 
ment regard, the logical recognition of 
superior earning stability. In such in- 
dustries, overhead is relatively flexible 
and readily adaptable to fluctuating 
demand conditions. Also, being exten- 
sively mechanized, they are far less 
exposed to the danger of rising labor 
costs. If such danger does arise, as at 
present, the added burden is relatively 
small and operating margins frequent- 
ly permit its absorption, wholly or 
partly, without ultimate injury to mar- 
kets, earnings or investment return—a 
differential advantage of no mean im- 
portance from the long-term invest- 
ment angle. For it is the kind of stuff 


that makes for expanding markets. 
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There is a second category, also in | 


a superior position to meet margin 
squeezes. It consists of companies that 
under favorable demand conditions 
enjoy wide operating margins mainly 
due to above-average operating efb- 
ciency. This second group naturally 
includes some of those in the first— 
such as beverage, pharmaceutical, 
soap, paint and chemical manufactur. 
ers, but in addition embraces a sizable 
number of cyclical industries, includ- 


ing cement, machinery, automotive [ 
makers, crude oil producers, certain © 
mining companies and makers of a 


wide range of specialties. 

Thus a glance at the record shows 
better than average operating margins 
for such chemical companies as Du 
Pont, United Carbon, Columbia Car- 
bon and Texas Gulf Sulphur. In the 
pharmaceutical field: Parke Davis and 
Vick Chemical. Among cement manu- 
facturers: Lone Star Cement and Le 
high Portland Cement. Coca-Cola in 
the soft drink industry; American 
Chicle and Wrigley in the chewing 
gum industry; Industrial Rayon in 
the synthetic fiber field and in trans- 
portation, exceptionally, Union Tank 
Car. Noteworthy in the machinery in- 
dustry are Monarch Machine Tool, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool and Ingersoll 
Rand, whose operating margins in the 
past constituted an eloquent index of 
operating efficiency. A good many 
others, in various fields, could be men- 
tioned. 

But by and large, companies enjoy- 
ing the differential advantages dis- 
cussed in the foregoing should make a 
better-than-average showing in periods 
of margin squeezes; the companies 
earningswise, their securities market: 


. wise, barring counteracting influences. 


As the bull market progresses, it is 
bound to become increasingly selec: 


tive. In such an environment operat | 
ing margins will have an important 


story to tell. In a rampant bull mar 
ket they are frequently ignored. 
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A searching discussion of the * 
- - 
near-term inflation risks for men 
os 
of substantial wealth by one of 
_ the country’s oldest and most 
h e 
conservative investment counsel 
. - _ erganizations... 
et The broad impetus behind the stock market durin 
ym; recent months has been the dread of inflation an 
gin what it may do to one’s money. 
hat It is apparently very easy to fall in line with the 
| inflationists as long as the stock market is rising. 
ions | But when the market has a sharp break as in February 
inly (20 points—largely in 5 sessions) the tune is quickly 
g. F changed. Then, there is going to be no inflation! Mr. 
en 5 Bowles is a demon! The price line is to hold and 
ally | profits to all but vanish! 
t— § 
: al Outlook for Prices and Profits 
, What is the cold, unemotional outlook for prices and 
‘tur- profits for the balance of this year and looking into 
able © 1947? Unbridled inflation—spiralling profits—another 
lud- 50 or 100 points on the Dow-Jones average as some 
‘= are predicting? Or quite the reverse? 
ative | Admittedly, no one can provide a mathematical 
tain § answer to this disturbing question. With a view to 
f arriving at the most likely possibilities in our present 
1 a controlled economy and formulating what seems in 
the circumstances to be sound investment procedure 
oan for the investor of substantial wealth who is primarily 
: interested in preserving it, the American Institute of 
‘gins Finance—with characteristic care and penetration— 
Du has freshly surveyed the economic scene with especial 
Cc ‘ consideration to the inflation threat. 
al- ; The Institute’s studied conclusions are embodied in 
the | a new 5-page survey just issued to our management 
and clients throughout the U. S. whose investments aggre- 
ior gate many millions of dollars. 
q . 
Le Not of Interest to Speculator 
a in This survey does not contain lists of bargain stocks 
rae such as endlessly provided by the tipster services, will 
: prove of scant interest to those intent upon scalping 
wing profits regardless of the market’s level—nor to board- 
n in room oracles who know all the answers but the last 
. one. We would prefer that they not send for it. 
vgs But to banks, insurance companies, investment 
Tank trusts, endowed institutions, corporations and individ- 
y in- ual investors with a minimum capital of $50,000 inter- 
ested in safeguarding their funds in the late stages 
ool, of one of the longest bull markets on record the 
orsoll Institute’s latest study may perhaps be worth weigh- 
= Oe ing against the welter of confused, superficial and 
constantly changing opinion. 
xX 0 7 
nent Institute’s Inflation Survey 
men- Such surveys are ordinarily issued only to clients 
whose investments are under our supervision or sub- 
; scribers to our Special Letter Service (issued about 
njoy: once a month—$250 annually). Copies of our inflation 
dis survey are being made available at a nominal charge 
‘ of $3.00 to cover the cost of handling—and to dis- 
ake a courage purely curiosity requests. v 
riods 
anes =< rns sree aetna 
arket: American Institute of Finance 
ences. 137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
it is Send your latest survey—“How much more 
len ee this year?”—for which I enclose 
perat: a 
ortant | j§§ MB@sBaaame Name ........... 
mal:  vidbescces onewets weovtsuee eeeds 
SS ee CC eee eee 
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How much more inflation this year? 


The handling of money 
after 4 years of rising prices 


Without the customary fanfare and exploitation, the 
American Institute of Finance has been conducting for 
many years a serious, conscientious and conservative 
personal supervisory and investment management 
service for substantial investors interested in the in- 
telligent handling of their money. 


We would be the last to suggest that we are in- 
fallible, possess superhuman omniscience, or have a 
magic formula for getting rich quickly via the stock 
market. But, clients whose account have been under 
our continuous supervision during the past 10 years, 
or longer, apparently feel that the Institute has been 
providing a valuable Service. 


We do try to take a realistic view always, whether 
during the frenzy of 1929, when stocks were ridicu- 
lously over-valued, or under the pronounced gloom of 
such a period as the winter and spring of 1942, when 
stocks were so obviously under-valued. | 


We have not allowed intense pessimism to blind us to 
unusual investment opportunities, nor intense opti- 
mism to deter us from selling and developing liquid 
funds. 


We always have been—and always expect to be— 
conservative, 


In directing the handling of a good many millions of 
investment funds through three eventful decades, we 
have learned that there is nothing more important 
than so conducting one’s self as to be certain to have 
plenty of cash to use when stocks are on the bargain 
counter. 


That does not mean selling every security at the top 
just. before the market goes crashing down. It does 
mean selling gradually on strength after a substantial 
advance, having more liquidity the higher the market 
goes, and an abundance of cash available when periodi- 
cally we run into real investment opportunities. 


After a lifetime of experience we are convinced that 
there is no other course so profitable. 

No one who has had any experience in the stock mar- 
ket will make the mistake of thinking he can catch the 
top. 

If we can only remember that the fruits of a bull 
market lie in what we have to show when the move- 
ment ends! 


The Institute is now providing personal supervision 
for a substantial number of individual and institu- 
tional clients in virtually every state in the U. S. on 
accounts ranging from modest sums to several million 
dollars, with fees based upon the size, character and 
individual requirements of each account. 


We will never make extravagant statements regard- 
ing what we have done or expect to do. 


In the future, as in the past, we shall be guided by 
the same exacting and unflinching standards, the same 
challenging and critical approach, the same insistence 
upon conservatism that has characterized our work 
for the past twenty-seven years. 


We are confident that these methods and policies will 
bring by far the best results in the long run. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


INVESTMENT SUPERVISION FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT INDIVIDUALS 
INSTITUTIONS -* ESTATES 


Conservative accounts—ranging from $50,000 to 
several million dollars—supervised or 
managed on a fixed fee basis. 
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The New 


INVES TOGRAP 


(The Simplified Guide of 
Astute Investors ) 


More than 100 of the greatest minds in the 
investment business collaborated in creating an 
entirely new and vastly improved Investograph. 

As the result of this invaluable cooperation we 
have produced an ultra modern and amazingly 
comprehensive chart for investors, supplemented 
by unique statistical tables which are tremendously 
helpful to thinking investors who want to see all 
the basic trends and know all the essential facts. 

Three-quarters of the information given in the 
new Investograph is not published elsewhere. The 
other one-quarter is presented in easier-to-com- 
prehend form. The ‘‘plus’’ knowledge this pro- 
vides is the margin of advantage you can put 
profitably to work in executing a more effective 
investment program. Consider the profit poten- 
tials of these exclusive features: 

1. Three-color charts plot 21 years of 
trends through boom and depression in earn- 
ings, dividends, sales, price ranges and other 
significant factors. The whole story is there 
to see accurately at a glance; and for easy, 
direct comparison with 250 others. 

2. All curves on chart are on a per share 
basis, adjusted to the present shares, for easy 
appraisal in relation to today’s stock prices. 

3. A five-year quarterly income chart re- 
veals established seasonal earnings characteris- 
tics and permits intelligent evaluation of cur- 
rent interim re 

4.A supplementary statistical table pro- 
vides all the usual statistical items for seven 
years plus a listing of these items on a per 
share basis for the current year and seven 
years ago to the ch which 
have taken place. 

5. A “ratio analysis” table provides seven 
years of eighteen ratios which make the sta- 
tistical figures completely intelligible and 
disclose how well or how ill a corporation’s 
affairs are being run. These ratios frequently 
reveal why profits or losses are being reported 
and where tomorrow’s values are developing. 

6. Investograph Discussions, published 
every second week or oftener, analyze general 
market trends and recommend purchases and 
sales in individual securities. 

The new three-color Investograph provides 
more long term trend information more clearly 
than can be obtained elsewhere. In the ratio 
analysis table it far surpasses anything in the field 
in disclosing the whole story of internal opera- 
tions and what ‘‘makes the wheels go ‘round.”* 

Investograph Service is a continuing finan- 
cial reference which has many features other 
than those described and is kept constantly 
up-to-date by weekly mailings. It has been 





used by the largest and best known financial 
institutions as well as hundreds of individual 
investors for sixteen years. Send for a free 
descriptive booklet and learn how Investo- 
a can hep ce to profit 14 inflationary 

coming peace 


oom. 





Dept. 5-A, 31 Gibbs St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please “X” your instructions 

(0D Send free descriptive booklet and specimens. 

00 Ship and bill Investograph Service as checked 


below and enter my subscription for one year. 


(0 Junior Service 

CJ $72, in full, 
herewith. 

( $18.75 herewith; 
$18.75 quarterly. 


(0 Complete Service 

0 $120, in full, 
herewith. 

( $31.25 herewith; 
$31.25 quarterly. 
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SOPOT 
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Investographs agrees not to transfer this subscrip- | 
I tion without consent of subscriber. No responsi- 1 


bility assumed for any losses. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


Why Market Should Go Higher 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


September October 





CONGRESSIONAL antagonism toward 
OPA has deep political and economic 
significance. Insistence that this agency 
be shorn of its powers in peacetime 
marks a victory of the people over 
New Deal regimentation. This will 
speed return of sanity in government 
and orderly prosperity in industry. 

Estimates of national income are 
again being revised upward. Now it 
appears that this year’s total will 
closely approach 1945 volume of $161 
billions, in turn almost double that of 
1929, which was $83.4 billions. 

In mid-April British industrial stocks 
rose to new all-time heights for history 
of England. Mass of American indus- 
trials, now averaging only about 21% 
below former highs, are headed up- 
ward and may be expected to cross 
1929 peaks within next year or two. 

Outlook for sustained industrial pro- 
duction at high and profitable levels is 
clearly brighter than in 1928-29. More- 
over, stocks are now quoted in terms 
of vastly diluted and shrinking paper 
dollar—not in terms of old gold dollar 
of 1920s. These two facts alone are 
ample basis for expecting new all-time 
highs in stocks. Other bull factors are 
low interest rates, relatively high divi- 
dend returns still available on stocks, 
favorable domestic political trend and 
prospect for World Peace. 

It is normal for Durable Goods 
stocks to move faster in later stages of 
bull markets. Since 1942 lows these 





AVERAGES 


January February March April 


stocks have only about doubled while 
Consumers’ Goods issues on average 
have almost trebled. Latter are no 
longer on bargain counter. Under cir- 
cumstances it is believed advisable to 
use further strength in Department 
Stores to clinch profits, and then 
switch into Steel, Metal and Machinery 
issues, for example: from Gimbel, Al- 
lied Stores and Sears, Roebuck to such 
stocks as Youngstown Sheet & Tube, In- 
ternational Nickel and Allis-Chalmers. 

Think Rails will soon swing into line 
with Industrials and Utilities, which 
have lately shown strong leadership. 
Other promising long-term commit- 
ments for prime objective of capital 
gain include: Republic Steel, U. S. 
Steel, Crane, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary, Anaconda Copper, 
Oliver Corporation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


SMUNNMUUUUNOAUUNSNOUUUONULQEOUUONEOUANEEUAUEU ONE ARUNAUAn 
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In solving our many post-war 
problems each prescription 
should keep this in mind: 
Will the proposed plan tend 
to dampen the courage of 
men and women to venture? 
—W. ALTon Jones, president, 
Cities Service Co. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


i JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
Previous Predictions Reviewed wiiniiinatiieciniasiaaanl 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN Exchange and a registered invest- 


ment adviser, makes his head- 





EADERS have requested follow- fp quarters in our Philadelphia office. 
up comment with regard to the Recom. Predicted High 
. * mende rice mee 
following list of 59 stocks recommend- Allied Chem. & Dye... 158 225 210 . 
ed here on February 15th of last year, American Can Co...... 9 1235 £11 Transactions for his customers 
and for which predicted prices were American Car & Fdry.. 42 70 71 are made through us. 
given. It will be observed that a great * Amer: Gas & Electric.. 33 5049 Inquiries Invited 





f ‘ American Radiator.... 13 20-25 23 
many of the predicted prices were Amer, Rolling Mill... 16 35 36 























reached or substantially so. Many of American Smelting ... 42 70 73 
these stocks might considerably exceed —_ — a = re 2 REYNOLDS Re Co. 
the predicted prices, such as Allied Yt >on orks P = Aanibere of How York and offer tending 
Chemical, Amer. Gas & Electric, Amer. 4 n'°OD°8 <OPPEr ---- Stock ond Commodity Exchanges 
3 a e a Armour & Co. ........ 8 15-20 15 WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

Smelting, Armour, California Packing, Babcock & Wilcox.... 32 50 54 120 Breadwey 1500 Welnet Street 
Celanese, Cities Service, Electric Auto- B’klyn Union Gas Co.. 24 50 36 Other New York City Offices: 
Lite, Glidden, Johns-Manville, Neisner, —s Packing. ... > : es Empire State Bidg. oan Netherland Hotel 

. . : arrier OTP. wceccces Branch Offices: 
Union Carbide, Twin Coach, he! Ss. Gis tunst he, 2 75 = Allentown, Po. itancaster, Po. Potie, Pe 
Lines. If given a fair price dea from Champ. Paper & Fibre. 30 60 61 oe ae ee 
the OPA, Jones & Laughlin, Wheeling, Chicago Mail Order.... 19 40 4 
and Youngstown could well exceed the Cities Service Co...... 20 4 36 
predicted highs. Continental Steel ..... 31 50 61* oa 

In other cases, where the predicted Eagle-Picher Lead Co.. 13 25 25 
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THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


But for money and the need of it, 
there would not be half the friendship 
in the world. It is powerful for good 
if divinely used. Give it plenty of air 
and it is sweet as the hawthorn; shut 
it up and it cankers and breeds worms. 

—G. MAcDoNALp. 


No thoroughly occupied man was 
ever yet very miserable. 


—L. E. LAnpon. 


The free expression of opinion, as 
experience has taught us, is the safety- 
valve of passion. The noise of the 
rushing steam, when it escapes, alarms 
the timid; but it is the sign that we 
are safe. The concession of reasonable 
privilege anticipates the growth of 
furious appetite. —GLADSTONE. 


He who imagines he can do without 
the world deceives himself much; but 
he who fancies the world cannot do 
without him is still more mistaken. 

—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


The greatest asset of any nation is 
the spirit of its people, and the great- 
est danger that can menace any nation 
is the breakdown of that spirit—the 
will to win and the courage to work. 

—GeorceE B. CorTELYOU. 


Democracy is ever eager for rapid 
progress, and the only progress which 
can be rapid is progress down hill. 

—Sir James Jeans. 


He who thinks for himself, and 
rarely imitates, is a free man. 
—KLopsTocK. 


It is better to create than to be 
learned; creating is the true essence 
of life. —NIEBUHR. 


We ought not to look back unless it 
is to derive useful lessons from past 
errors, and for the purpose of profit- 
ing by dearly bought experience. 

—WASHINGTON. 


If a good face is a letter of recom- 
mendation, a good heart is a letter of 
credit. —BULWER. 
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There is as much difference between 
genuine patience and sullen endurance 
as between the smile of love and the 
malicious gnashing of the teeth. 

—W. S. PLumer. 


Five great enemies to peace inhabit 
with us: viz., avarice, ambition, envy, 
anger and pride. If those enemies were 
to be banished, we should infallibly 
enjoy perpetual peace. —PETRARCH. 


From the time when the exercise of 
the intellect became the source of 
strength and wealth, every addition to 
science, every fresh truth, and every 
new idea became a germ of power 
placed within reach of the people. 

—De TocQueEvIL_e. 


Aim at perfection in everything, 
though in most things it is unattain- 
able. However, they who aim at it, 
and persevere, will come much nearer 
to it than those whose laziness and 
despondency make them give it up as 
unattainable. —CHESTERFIELD. 


There is no royal road to anything. 
One thing at a time, and all things in 
succession. That which grows slowly 
endures. —J. G. HoLianp. 


If we would mend the world we 
should mend ourselves and teach our 
children to be not what we are but 
what they hould be. —PENN. 


The man who possesses nothing but 
money is possessed by it. 
—Wws. J. H. Boercker. 





A TEXT 


Come unto Me, all ye that 

labor and are heavy-laden, 

and I will give you rest. 
—MATTHEW 11:28. 


Sent in by E. Bell, Atlantic City, 
N. J. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











There is nothing keeps longer than 
a middling fortune, and nothing melts | 
away sooner than a great one. Poverty 
treads on the heels of great and un. 
expected riches. 


Intellectually, as well as politically, 
the direction of all true progress is 
toward great freedom, and along an 
endless succession of ideas. —Bover, 


True contentment depends not upon 


, what we have; a tub was large enough 


for Diogenes, but a world was too 
little for Alexander. —Cotton, 


A single conversation across the 
table with a wise man is worth a 
month’s study of books. 

—CHINESE PROVERB. 


The corruptions of the country are 
closely allied to those of the town, 
with no difference but what is made | 
by another mode of thought and liv. | 
ing. —Swirt. ff 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, 
small considerations, habitually prac- 
ticed in our social intercourse, give a 
greater charm to the character than 
the display of great talents and ac- 
complishments. —M. A. KELTY. 


If you want to kill any idea in the 
world today, get a committee working 
on it, —C. F. KeTrerine. 


Men commonly think according to 
their inclinations, speak according to 
their learning and imbibed opinions, 
but generally act according to custom. 

—BAacon. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control, these three alone lead life to 
sovereign power. —TENNYSON. 


A deserved and discriminating com- 
pliment is often one of the strongest 
encouragements and incentives to the 
difident and self-distrustful. 

—Tryon Epwarps. 


The employer generally gets the em- 
ployees he deserves. 
—Sir WALTER BILBEY. 


Sometimes one pays most for the 
things one gets for nothing. 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN. © 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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for Industry 


The western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
less raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
necessary facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 
Here lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by Union 
Pacific are those located in, or near by, the following cities: 


Omaha, Neb. Ogden, Utah 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
St. Joseph, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. Tacoma, Wash. 
(Fairfax District) Spokane, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Long Beach, Cal. 


As the map shows, all these cities are located on the main 


lines of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution are; 
In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandi 
freight (L.C.L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 


These industrial properties are improved and occupied by} 
many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises, 


Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. 


You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Man- 
ager of Properties, Dept. 101, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska, regarding industrial districts in territory served 
by Union Pacific. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 











